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Ia the progress of march, a district of 
try many ues in extent, has ee 
with fire and blood. Before - see peor 
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fields and populous vill 
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to meet them, and now hundreds of thousands 
of soldiers, waiting an appointed signal to 
ruurder each other, are separatedonly by a 
narrow interval, which the desolation of war 
has not yet touched. Weare told that it 
crten happens in such cases, that the sentinels 
ot the opposing armies, the night before bat- 
tie, meet, interchange salutations, and mutu- 
al kind oflices, but a few hours before they are 
called out to cut each other's throats. In 
what strong relief do such facts present the 
guilt of those merciless rulers, who thus con- 





| ting sun ofa summer's day. 











vert men, formed to love and help each other. 
into deadly enemies! 


“The signakaa given to go forth to the ter- 
rile werk. thwith the explosion of ar- 
tillery, in long — and terrible bursts 
is heard. Squadrons of cavalry thunder 


ove: the plain. Steel clangs with steel in 
the desperate conflict of life for life. In the 
midst ofsmoke, darkness; and the infernal din 
ofall that is astounding in the last fierce ef- 
forts of human nature, wrought upto the infu- 
riated recklessness of revenge and despair 
tue combatants feel a strange unconcern and 
indifference to life; a madness like that which 
arrack and opium give to the desperate Ma- 
le y which they feel in no other position; an in- 
aiference which reneders them eareless to 
Sees. and causes them, with anwn- 
vienching eye, to note the streaming. 
sed.bewr, without feeling, the wildabeabod 
athe creat Senne hem. 

cavalry, in wild confuson, in which the clang 
of sabres is heard, over the fierce shouts or 
the cries ofagony. The veteran mercenary, 
trained to coulness eveti in this horrid scene, 
watches with eye and hand, and braced mus- 
cle, the moment to thrust home his steel to 
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his‘opponent’s bosom; happy, if, while intent 


on that issue, an unwatched foe seize not the | t 
oO 
even the mysterious, fearful, and fathomless 
abyss should not have been sacr 
pollated by the crimes of man! The fierce 
storm, the raging billows, the irresistible 
fury of the sea, a plank alone separating the 
inmates of the ships from a grave in the 
ocean, are not found sufficiently fearful. On 
‘this restless element, far from any shore, 


unguarded moment and vital space, and give 
him the death blow he was meditating for an- 
other, Some of the fallen wretches are ut- 
tering loud cries for water. Others implore 
the passing friend or foe to finish their agony. 
Over the bodies of the wounded trample the 
cavalry at the height of their speed. The 
grinding wheels of the artillery plow other 
haif expiring victims deep in the soil. Oth- 
ers, still breathing, still supplicating mercy, 
are thrown beneath masses of the dead, into 
the forse, to make a bridge of bodies. On this 
point of fierce conflict a park of artillery is fi- 
ually brought to bear; and victors and van- 
quished, and the untouched warriors in the 
thickest of the fight, are promiscuously swept 
away in columns, ‘The loud hurrak of 
the conquering assailants, pursuing their foe, 
is replaced by the low and expiring moans of 
the dying. Such is a battle. Forty thou- 
sand young and vigorous men lie dead, or dy- 
ing on the field. Thousands of war horses are 
scattered in confusion among them. Greedy 
and heartless plunderers, the vampires of bat- 
tle, are gathering up the wrecks, stripping the 
dead, and giving the last fatal thrust to the 
wounded; while, intermixed among them are 
friends, relatives, children, parents, wives, 
searching and yet fearing to find, among the 
fallen, those dear to them as life. Such is 
the central point of the picture; and burning 
towns, and a smoking and desolated country, 
in all the visible distance, form the back 
ground. Extravagant and abhorrent, and 
out of nature, as this spectacle may seem, it 
has been presented with the reality of hor- 
rors a hundred fold more revolting, in every 
period of history, and in the fairest portions 
of every civilized country. 





all loathsomeness and horror. 
carnage has already allured the birds of prey 
and they are sailing above this scene of hu- 
man inadness and depravity, presenting at 
least one of Cousin’s vaunted compensations 
of the horrors of wer, a gale which has 
brought the vultures a gratuitous feast. 
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The battle, however, 
fiercely contested from the rising’ to the set- 
Vhat 
would not sicken at the horrid somal 
What ruler, whose nature was not waxing 
fiendish, would not pause before he yiel 


any ap ag of to ce a 
scene thus abhorrent and accu i 
sight of God aud.monl~ Myr-heart leeds 


dren, behold the bright sun and exult in feel- 
ing life,and admiring God's beautiful creation, 
I look abroad where yesterday there were so 
many thousands of men with hearts beating 
warm, so many villages, groves, farm houses 

ants,birds singing in the branches,and the 
ope of harvest waving in the breeze, It 
now presents smouldering ruins, a soil pollu- 
ted with blood, covered with corses, a picture 


The scent of 


Were I to follow the letters and messen- 


gers to forty thousand dwellings, announcing 
to mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, orphans, 
the names of the slain; were I to attempt to de- 


ineate the general result of sweeping disease 
n all the immediate vicinity of the battle; and 


ofindivi-lual poverty ,helpnessness and cespair 
blastin f 


the bereaved ‘cottages, (for most of 
he falien were dwellers in anable cabins,) 
he picture of misery would be too vast and 


anid indistinct to produce a clear perception | was ordered . 
of the result. Life blood, poured ont he they. chose. pee lg 
water, may have swollen to a river, without 


preventing the ey 
| RADTRRTANROLL 


eand the heart with distinct } 
a draovyt whidars a 
We hove endeavored to depict some 
he horors which attend, or are consequen 


upon, battles on land, Let us pass to an- 


other clement. ' 
now met on the abyss of mid ocean. 


sce 


The hostile squadrons have 
A 
ne ensues, which could not be presented 
n its adequate shades of horor, even were 
here no fear of disgusting by the continuity 
f such revolting paintings. Strange, that 


ed and un- 


with no refuge but the sky above, the bottom- 
less deep below, the ships meet; the crash of 
cannon succeeds. ‘The mariners drop blee- 
ding from their shrouds, ial] mangled on the 
decks, fill the isold with bodies, with blood 
and slaughter. Some of the ships reel, and 
go down into the depths with all their impris- 
oned victims enclosed. Others explode, 
and in ten thousand burning fragments cast 
all that has life on board first into the air, in 
a’moment afterwards to plunge into the sea. 
Nature, in her inexorable majesty, as though 
in mockery of the insane folly of these im- 
pious living atoms, thus wantonly defying 
her, spreads out her interminable sky and 
sea, as an impassable barrier to escape. A 
few victorious ships, scarce able to sustain 
their battered hulks above the water, sail 
with their captured prizes for a friendly port; 
happy, if a rising gale bury not victors and 
vanquished alike in ocean! 

Another trait of incongruity, and, seen 
its true Ight, of disgusting contradiction, en- 
sues. While the fight lasted, mercy and 
humanity would have been crimes. The 
only duty, the only heroism and perfection 
of military attainment, is to kill, But the 
moment the battle is over, the point of honor 
is reversed; and the perfection of bravery 
and honor 1s to expose life, and manifest’ an 





is past; a battle] i 





‘Meee to danger to save the 
oh, but a few moments be- 
ery possible way to at- 
A recorded incident, after 
arino, will show how this 
sed a race whom we are 
bnsider as barbarians. After 
ceased, Sir Edward Codring- 
1 adm i 
¢ or other assistance they might want. 
This vessel, probably with the crew of more 
than a thousand mev, had but one medical 
officer on board, and he unfortunately, had 
been killed among the first in the action. 
Her loss had been immense, and they had 
not thrown the dead overboard, nor removed 
their wounded to the cockpit; and the deck 
presented a most horrible scene of gore and 
mangled bodies. Amid this frightful specta- 
cate a dozen of the Turkish ofticers, 
superbly dressed, sat in the cabin upon crim- 
son ottoman, smoking with inconceivable 
apathy, while slaves were handing them 
their coffee. The English officers presented 
their admiral’s compliments, and offered any 
assistance. The chief Turkish officer repli- 
ed with frigid composure, ‘that they stood in 
no need of any assistance whatever.’ ‘Shall 
not our surgeons attend to your wounded?’ 
‘No,’ grayely replied the Turk. ‘Wounded 
men need no assistance, They soon die.’ 
Returning to the Asia, Sir Edward Codring- 
ton’s ship, and communicating the result of 
their mission, they were ordered back to 
bring with them the Turkish admiral’s secre- 
tary,-and some other officers, with whom 
the English admiral held a long conference. 
When it was closed, the English lieutenant 
‘ urks wherever 
Rowing them ashore about 
they saw the wreck of a mast, on 
ba~ score -of wounded er exhausted 
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who have done the fighting, epdured the 
fatigue, and suffered the mortality, wnhon- 
ored and unmourned, are only considered the 
materiel, the unsentient machinery, the steam 
operatives; while the army is considered to 
live, die, gain honor, and sustain defeat, only 
a few — and chiefs, who are mounted 
on swift and beautiful horses, who receive 
every day. 


in_eearletand fing 
Forthwith, in each of the capitals of the 
countries of war, it is blazoned in the official 
gazette that a glorious victory has been gai- 
ned by land and sea. The streets in both 
the capitals ate illuminated. The national 
vanity and hate are called into more intense 
and enthusiastic action. The cannons burst 
in a general fm de joie. ‘The people intoxi- 
cate themselves in the madness of their ex- 
ultation, But all these sickening pageants 
fade in comparison of one that remains, more 
revolting than the rest. Inthe proudest and 
most ancient cathedral of the land, a solemn 
Te Deum and thanksgiving is to be offered 
to the Almighty, for having vouchsafed to 
grant their army and navy a glorious victory. 
The most exalted prelate, attended by his 
subordinate priests, puts on his robes of the 
most solemn ceremonial, and offers a ritual 
of thanksgiving for the victory to the Al- 
mighty. ‘Te Deum is chanted to the pea- 
ling notes of the o¥gan. Rendered into the 
language, which is almost yet unknown to 
the world, the words of simplicity and truth, 
these thanks, these praises ascend to God, 
for having enabled their forces to slay some 
thirty or forty thousand of the young men of 
their enemy, and to give the éneouraging 
hope that famine and pestilene will destroy 
twice as many widows and orphans. At the 
same time, perhaps, the same abhorrent farce 
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t| common soldiers, and will soon die. Never 


mind them,’ said the Turkish secretary, with 
the utmost composure. ‘But it is my duty 
to mind them; and should 1 not attempt to 
relieve them, the admiral would reprove me, 
and I should disgr:.ce the service.’ Having 
said this, the boat was ordered to pull toward 
the mast, and the lieutenant succeeded in sa- 
ving about a dozen of these unhappy wretch- 
es. As soon as they were stowed in the 
bottom of the boat, the Turkish officer, after 
a short but apparently profound meditation, 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 
‘What is the matter?, exclaimed the aston- 
ished lieutenant. ‘What, in the name of 
heaven, is there to laugh at in saving these 
poor fellows?’ ‘What to laugh at!’ replied 
the Turk in atone of the bitterest sarcasm. 
‘Laugh! by Allah! Are not you English a 
consistent people? Yesterday, while we 
were quietly tating our coffee, you opened 
upop us your cannon, and knocked our ships 
to pieces, and killed or mangled our men, 
until the fleet is one vast slaughter house; 
and this morning, you have suddenly become 
so humane, that you cannot pass a score of 
wounded soldiers without putting yourself 
out of the way to save them!’ 
But another view of the issue of these 
reat battles by land and by sea remains to 
presented. ‘The number of the slain, the 
miséry and annoyance, it is natural to sup- 
pose, have been nearly equal. The opposing 
chiefs each present their sovereigns @ bul- 
letin of the battle. Both parties have com- 
mon interest—that the people should be de- 
ceived; and each diminishes his own loss as 
he exaggerates that of hisfoe. The gener- 
als, the military chiefs, are named one by 
one, and their bravery an’ good conduct is 
the theme of the most animated eulogy; while 
the poor ignorant drudges, dragged or hired 
to expose themselves to be shot at for a 
few pence a day, a blue coat with a red col- 
jar, and now and then an intoxicating dram, 
men who have been lavish of their blood, 





is enacted in the 9 to. grown 
abstract pictare of war in generel ii not 
be found to be at allrovercharged when meas- 
ured by the actual record of the ten thousand 
battles that give the chief interest to all the 
es of history. 
mT his war te éetaise Sst 
for ten or twelve years, each nation changing 
its ‘Te Deum after every signalbattle. Fields 
and towns enough have been taken by assault, 
and destroyed, to satisfy any supposable per- 
severance ofrevenge. Young-men can be no 
where found for conscription. There are not 
efficient laborers remaining to till the fielde. 
Both nations have been drained of. men, 
and money, and taxed aud fleeced with for- 
ced loans, and whet the oppressed subjects 
are obliged to call voluntary contributions, 
until, from mere inability to extort more mo- 
ney from the people each party becomes wea- 
of the war, not from ‘the despairing mur- 
muts of the subjects, but from the dtter fail- 
ure of all the tried expedients to raise money. 
Yes; if money could stil] be raised inany form, 
the miserable, mercenary rabble of the nations 
might still be hired to keep up the acctrsed 
fray. But money, the perpetual and omnip- 
otent instrument of ambition, money the god 
of this world, mone¥, the standard ratio of 
the price-of biood and tears, money, the log- 
ie and rhetoric, the taste, poetry and elo- 
quence, money, the worth, political and mor- 
al elevation and greatness in the scale of 
modern estimation, absolutely fails. No 
more money can be raised wherewith to pur- 
chase blogd. ~The Serene Princes the defen- 
ders of the Faith, the Christian Mojesties, can 
no longer procure the article of sentient flesh; 
and the sword pauses from fleshing itself from 
the Danube to the Ganges, the living fibre 
and the palpitating heart are still in the mar- 
ket; but every necessary of life; from the cra- 
die to the coftin, light and heat, blankets and 
coarse bread, the Bible and gazette, thelicense 
to introduce wailers into life, and to carry the 
worn out dead to the last house, every arti- 
| cle of consumption and pleasure, haye beea 


d with similar issues 
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‘oreed with the power press to the last thread | 
of the screw, and the last point of tension, and 
money ceases to flow trom the pressure. 
The gracious and humane become suddenly | 
| with qualms of tenderness for thei 
dear subjects. They are infinitely desirous | 
tg put an end to the evils that have so long 


arlectec 


afilicted them, and to impart to them the bles- | ious 
Men, deeply worn in the | wanton conquegors have s 


~ings of peace. 
‘esuitical arts of di plomacy, are selected to 


moet at an assigred city, and after mutual | e 


ittempts at cireumvention, and when all arts 
oLegpoinage are exhausted, each party dis- 
covers that money has failed to the other. 
The sovereigns meanwhile are loud in their 
declarations of sincere desires of peace. The 
confess in all humility, their love of concord, | 
and their benevolent wishes to stop the.effu- 
sion of blood, and arrest the desolation of war. 
The long and tedious discussions, the eti- 


quette of precedence and bows, the rejoinders 
netpo, rrr vive MoSOTe MUCEsBITY ora pe 


ioboth parties, else the negotiation might 
have lasted till Doom’s day. Inthe name 
of the most hely and undivided Trinity, the 
sovereigns proclaim a perpetual peace, which 
is understood by both parties to mean, until 
they have recovered strength and accumula- | 
ced resources fo play the same royal and ex- 
citing game again. ‘The loss and gain of all 
these millions of money and lives, these riv- 
ers of blood and tears, are balanced and re- 
ceipted by an old hackneyed Latin saw, “in 
statu quo!” That is, saving the death and 
desolation, the parties leave off just where | 
they began. What goes .to my heart when | 
reading histery, and fills me with pity and | 
same for my kind is, that the people, the | 
tuillion upon whom all this misery has fallen, 
the dwellers in cottages,who raised the bread, 
made the blankets, cast the cannon, forged | 
ihe steel, prepared the gunpowder, furnished | 
the sovereign his millions, and the generals, 
and all the leeches, in the guise of contrac- | 
tors, sutlers, and purveyors, their thousands, | 
the people, who dragged the artillery, breast- 
ed the fight, end furnished the flesh and blood, 
in an affray, the cause of which none of them | 
understood; this people, who kindeld bonfires, | 
held public rejoicings, and rioted in demon- | 
strations of gladness, when the war was pro- 
claimed, when the victories, equally claimed 
by both powers, were announced, kindle bon- 


fires again, and are half frantic in the festi- 
- * egy FOF Pour a rw ] 
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over which the storm of war passed innox- 
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monly supposed. 
| ocean of human 
| ege-and there in the pages of history, moral 
resting places, like pleasant islands, in poor 





Amidst the intérminable | h 


turmoil and crime, we find 


d virtuous states with a general and pub- 
ie character, like that of modern Friends, 


I 
—states, which the fiercest and most 











bittered ravages 0 paring hostility 
to all beside. Leta state be conscious to 
itself that it has done all ivits power, by way 
of prevention and forbearance, preeept and 
example, to avoid war; and when such aetate 
is invaded, I call not its resistfinee war. Bat 
the state must be sure that it has drained 


the cup of forbearance, and exhausted efforts, 
cntended 
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of rare occurrence. ‘The rulers of an invaded 
poope can rarely lay such an unction to their 
souls. 

But, after all, there is no analagy between 
a war of such a character and individual self 
defence, the impulse to which is to be allow- 
ed to be an innocent instinct of our natures. 
In the-case of individual assault, every per- 
son wnderstands, and measures the nature, 
degree, and injustice of the assault by his 
own consciousness. An army, raised with 
the purest purposes of self defence, can have 
little of this individual and distinct percep- 
tion of the nature and degree of injury it has 
to resist. ‘Thousands are leagued to redress 
injustice. and the nature and degree of which 
but few of them feel and understand. 

Jet us proceed to look at the result of war, 
which its apologists consider one of its com- 
pensatons. Ecoriomists, who are haunted 
with the terror, that the world is rapidly ten- 
ding to become overstocked with inhabitants, 
see ina war a mode of getting rid of the ex- 
cess of population, and a deliverance from 
the terrible necessity of the fabled children 
of Saturn of devouring each other. 1 am 
not a believer in such an increasing’ popula- 
tion of the globe. It seems to me sufficient- 
ly evident from history, and the recent as- 

| tonishing disclosures of geolo ical investiga- 
tion, that the earth, many t ousand years 
ago, was more populous than at presept. It 
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of gladness, ae 
A few talismanic words, the efficacy of 
which is but too well known to the sover- 
eigns, suchas the glory of God, the 
of the truth, the interests of the church the 
quarrel of rome miserable colonial subjuga- 
ted despot in remotest India or Africa, the 
failure to draw down a flag when bidden, the 
seizure of a cargo of cofiee and sugar, the 
carrying on the high seas some article of 
contraband, and a thousand times beyond all 
the rest national difference of religion, hered- 
itary enmity, national pride and revenge 
these are the phrases of magic efficacy to 
open the infernal gates of war. The flame 
kindled by these hackneyed phrases of state 
which began in Europe, finds fuel in the uni- 
versal ignorance and frenzied love of war, to 
which the nations have been trained, suffi- 
cient to extend the conflagration to the re- 
totest sources of the Ganges and the deep- 
est interior forests of America. Thus the 
Briton madly rushes to arms against the , 
Freachman, the Christian against the Turk 
the Jew agamst the Greek and the Catholic. 
against the Protestant. By expedients thus: 
coarse and revolting, has the earth been ren- 
dered in all time a field of blood, 

Let us fora moment look at some of the 
pretexts of war. We shall be asked, what | 
view we take ofa war invasion, and where a | 
state is called to act in the purest self dete 
The import of the term wer, as it stands in 
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defence | 
| like water, will naturally find its owmlevel, 


nce? | and not into the hands-of men. 


mismanaged government, unjust and unequal 
| distribution of property, and odious and op- 
| pressive shackles upon the freedom of:emi- 
gration. Redress these evils, and population, 


The far greater portion of the earth, and the 
fairest portions of it, are yet unpeopled des- 
erts. Vast extents of Asia, that furnished 


that each successive chan 
happier and more ferti 
who formed it and im 
principle of al 
med man to a 


to his still hig 


equity. 


we have no doubt 
e has rendered it a 
le abode for man. He 
parted to it the active 
| these changes, evidently for- 
dvance to the highest improve- 
— powers, in subordination 


r moral powers, and has giv- 
t intimations that Providence, 


as evidently undergone, 
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nent ofhis ph 





But we will not expatiate upon the refuta- 
tion ofthe pretexts of war. When it presses, 
in the case of invasion, upon the mass of a 
nation, as a personal assault upon an individ- 
ual, endangering property, liberty and life, I 
leave the discussion of the right of such a war 


to civilians. It would be monstrous to a 
for. moment mpenthe protexts of any otper 


wrong rather than do wrong, were @ univer- 
sal principle, the necesity of considering such 
a case wouldcease. We shall be told, as the 
Peace Society has been told, that the adop- 
tion of this maxim would be to invite the 
wolves into the fold. Not so. He who pro- 
mulged the gospel had broader and clearer 
views of the tendency of christian morals. If 
a whole nation should sincerely, in spirit and 
in truth, adopt the non resistance of the 
Friends, in its utmost extent, itis my un- 
doubting conviction, that such is the calm 
course of the divine justice in the perpetual 
laws of human nature, such the present pow- 
er of public opinion, which is a part of the 
developement of those laws, that that state 
would be more securely and invincibly defen- 
ded, were its position even the centre of Eu- 
rope, than by all the bayonets of the auto- 
crat of Russia. 

Let the rulers of the earth, the apologists 
of war, learn another truth. With the thirst 
for knowledge and truth, which seems to 
have been diffused by the four winds, there 
is every where an impulse to ascend to first 
principles, and to investigate the origin of 
the social compact with a severe and com- 
plete analysis. A thousand minds in every 
country will no longer take things upon sem- 
blance and trust, or be imposed upon by sym- 
bols and the heraldric mummery of crosiers 
and crowns, the solemn and unmeaning phra- 
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right of kings and priests is extinguis - 
ever from all winds but those obo still ve. 
ceive all the elements of their action upon 
trust. The murkey and mysterious cloud of 
unquesticned sanctity and inviolability, with 
which thrones and hierarchies have been in- 
vested for so many ages, like a vaporous 
mist, a dark miasm, has gon2 up, and is mel- 





the armies of Ninus, Semiramis, Xerxes, 
Soloman, Alexander, Genghiz, Khan, and 
the oriental myriads of history, are now 
frightful solitudes. The “eternal city” has 
dwindled from fiye millions to one of the third 
class in populousness; and imperial Italy has 
has become depopulated in proportion. When 
all the deserts comprising three quarters of 
the habitable globe, are peopled like England 
and China, then let the disciples of Malthus 
ring the tocsin of war to dispose of the sur- 


ted into thin air. Men begin to note with 
astonishment that a crown is but a litle gold 
ornamented with shining pebbles; that a 
truncheon is but a piece of wood; and that 
power is wisdom, justice, and beneficence. Men 
will know why a prelate should have an im- 
mense revenue for duties performed by a 
starving curate, The million are every 
where calling upon the few, to be instructed 
why they were born to give the law, and the 
people implicitly to receive it? The changes 





plus population. Are we sure that the Cre- 
ator, in earthquake, inundation, volcanic eru 

tion, the plague spot and cholera, inflicted in 
his own way, and in his own inscratably wise 
and benevolent purposes, cannot as righte- 
ously and equally adjust the balance of pop- | 
ulation as an infuriated conqueror, let loose 
with his squadrons of myrmidons upon the 
peaceful peasantry, to flesh their stee! in the 
bodies of the unoffending, and to spare nei- 
ther age nor sex? For myself, 1 would that 
my fellows should fall into the hands of God, 
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make efforts to throw off their li 
pressions, and succumb, in blind supineness, 
under the enormous pressure of war? 





which have taken place in England and in 
France, within a comparatively brief period 
speak “trumpet tongued,” to oppressing blood 
thirsty rulers. Mark the feverish and mor- 
bidly vigilant apprehensions of those govern- 
ments, in regard to popular movements, in- 
novations, and effort towards the illumination 
of the lower classes of society. And can the 
people become wise and clear sighted to espy 
motes and overlook mountains? Can they 
ghter op- 


ced at once from the sem 
harvest. 
wisdom to understand tl 
oO 
subjects as th 
sovereigns W 


3 of state, and the guise of display and 
Efter? SP Rite tia ates, The Sivine f 


my tind, is always to be taken ina bad sense; 
it implies aggression and unnecessary vio- 
souce, _If history presents a case ofa people 
wantonly invaded, without shadow of pretext, 
resisting in defence of their sacred rights 
and honors, I would not call their resistance 
by the abhorrent name.of war. Such a case 
comes not within my purview. I discuss on- 
ly the guilt of wars that might and should 
haye been avoided. Besides, the case of wars 
of wanton and entirely unprovoked aggres- 
sion, [ am ready to believe, and history “7 
think, warrants me in the belief, are of much 


, 


Jess frequent eceurrence than have been com- | 


| I have too much confidence in the wise ar- 
rangements of the author of the world, to| 
| have any fears that the earth will ever suffer 
from excess of population, when its inhabi- 
| tants are distributed as they should be, and 

as, when left free to choose for themselves 

they will be; and when the earth is made’to 
| produce all that is capable of being drawn 
from its bosom. But were it otherwise, and 
) 4s these apprehensive economists fear, it 
| would be incumbent on sovereigns and legis- 

lators to show their right to decimate their 


} 


Be wise, O ye Princes, and ye rulers of the| t 
ea 
that the palpable and ynalienable rights of} i 
man, such as freedom of thou 
action, popular education, a 


be gradually obtained in the steady and calm | bh 
progress with which nature imparts her bles- | h 
sings; that they, who have long time been| h 


sion, may experience a _—— adaptation to| b 
their new condition. The friends of human-| h 











| subjects by this fearful and unequal conscrip- 
| tion of war, 


Among all the changes. which cur world} 
‘ 


ity would prefer to see despotic governments | | 
gradually passing from darkness to light, | 0 
rather than that light should be poured upon t 





rth learn justice! it is, perhaps, desirable, | v 


ht, speech and | admired and 
Pp i the chartered | w 
unmunities of a constitational code, shon!d| b 


bound in the chains of ignorance and oppres- | fr 


them in the fearful atl volcanic glare ofa 


and laws should grow 
eld, rather than be for- 
inal principle to the 
The governments that have the 
sis truth, and act up- 
n it, will let in light and liberty upon their 
ey can bear the change. Such 
iil continue to rule in peace, 


evolution; that libert 
ike the fruits of the 


red. Nor have | en him sufficien t : : 4 

there been wantin sa examples of | in its own wise way, will adapt the earth to perhaps to reign Lg yh a ap iens P 
ases where the ¢8 of pacific and exem- | the new calls upon it, for sustenance furnish- affection of the agg are: h, ber the slaves of 

lary princes, prelat phitosophers have | ed by accumulating population, or cnuase ° = Bmeages ” Saflen os6 beginning tc 

n spared amidst t infuriate and | the access to its own cafm and unchangeable a ato tt is not hereditary by an snherer® 


right. Yield in some way assuredly they 
must. Can sovereigns fail to have discover- 
ed that wars are the germinating seeds of 
revolutions? They beget immorality and 
recklessness of life. ‘The latter in turn beget 
independence. The master minds in these 
scenes of terror and blood va — = 

. . inciple aces 
from ‘obscurity, on, the PEMD orm. While 
such minds naturally awe feebler spirits to 
submission and subservience, their move- 
ments have universally been found to tend 
to revolution. History knows of no state 
that has waged many years in succes- 
sion without a revolution. Revolutions pro- 
verbially never move backwards towards 
power, but forwards towards freedom. _ Ev- 
ery sovereign, then, who allows his ambition 
or revenge, his folly or caprice, to send forth 
armies on the work of destruction, is accu- 
mulating materials of explosion under his 
throne, and sending these warriors with 
burning matches to fire the train. This re- 
sult of making war must always be more 
propable, exactly in the ratio gfthe progress 
of liberal ideas, and a kno ge of the 
rights of man. 


MARTIN WERNER. 
A SKETCH. 

The shades of evening were beginning to 
creep darkly over the surrounding objects, 
ere Martin Werner laid down his brushes and 
palette. His easel was placed so as to catch 
every ray of light from the solitary window 
that illuminated the room in which he sat- 
He had been working all the day to finish hts 
picture, and it was with a heavy sigh that he 
now desisted. But the sigh was not one of 
despair, for his nature was sanguine, and there 
was a buoyancy in his soul that had never 
yet @eserted him. This might haye resulted 


a 2 Se ) 
either at preseat or a future time, find its re- 


ward in the applause of thousands; or it might 
be only the light heartedness of youth and 
health. But certainly, to look at himself and 
his abode, most persons would have said that 
Martin Werner had great cause for melan- 
choly. ‘The apartment was large and cold 
but he consoled himself by saying that he 
could not complain of having no room to work 
in: and though the window would not open 
to admit air as well as the yellowish light by 
which the painter worked, yet draughts pour- 
ed in from every direction, which, he said 
kept up aconstant circulation of fresh air. 
No fire cast a cheerful glow over the deso- 
late region, and the corner opposite to the 
empty grate was occupied by a lowly bed, be- 
side which stood a large chest, containing 
the painter’s wardrobe. Martin Werner hed 
laid aside his colors, and was carefully search - 
ing for something that lay at the bottom of 
this chest. At length, he dragged forth the 
object, and proceeded to the window to ex- 
amine its contents, It was a leathern purse 
and from it he drew—carefully wrapped in 
paper to preserve its lustre—a shining coin. 
In a happier hour he had been attracted by 
its brightness, and had determined never to 
part with it. But now the hand of stern ne- 
cessity was held forth; he had tasted no food 
allday. He gazed upon it, and, fur a moment 
a tear dimmed his eye; for it recalled distinct- 
ly his mother, in her distant home; his bro- 
hers, tossing on the fickle and deceitful wa- 
es; and his sisters, even now, perhaps, think- 
ng how their brother’s pictures woulil be 
gazed at in the great city. The 
hole course of his life passed as in a dream 
efore him. hom he was in the cottage 
ome which had sheltered his infancy; again 
e heard the shouts of the happy urchins who 
ad been his playmates; again he wandered 
om them, and stood alone with nature—the 





lue vault above and the lovely earth beneath: 
e heard the gurgling of the thousand stream - 
ets—theroar of tle distant ocean—the songs 
f the wild birds—and high overhead the iark 

o him the swectest songster of them all, 



















sending forth its netes, distinct and clear, 

while tigistrsining eye could scarce perceive 

tne motion of its fluttering wings. All the 
haunts of his boyhood passed, like the sceues 
of a magic lantern, Lefore him; and with them 
the train of happy aseo¢iations that were con- 
nected with each individual spot. 

_“I cannot part with it,” he said, uncon- 
sciously aloud; “surely such a dream of hap- 
piness is worth starving for. Besides, my 
picture will be finished tomorrow, and | can 
wait till then.” 

With this heroic resolution he replaced his 
‘treasure; and folding his arms, he stood at 
the window whistling one of the plaintive lit- 
‘Ue airs of his country. Group on group of 
chimneys, of al] shapes and sizes, formed the 
‘inost prominent feature in the landscape be- 
fore him; and houses with flat roofs and steep 
roofs, a strange heterogeneous mass of build- 
ings through which the eve in vair wandered 
for same pleasing object on which to rest. 
Among them, however, our artist’s imagina- 
tion went towork. Lofty domes and stately 
palaces arose at the waving of the magic wand 
of his fancy—forms of beauty and loveliness 
wandering amid gardens of luxury and delight, 
while angel messengers bore peace and hap- 
piness to their solitude. From these visions 
of bliss he turned to the destruction of worlds 
and empires, and the awful depths of the in- 
fernal regions, the gigantic billows overhang- 
ing the shuddering group of devoted wretch- 
es collected on a rock during the great del- 
uge, or the conflagration of majestic cities, 
coomed by tlie wili of heaven to destruction. 

Again his dreams were painfully interrup- 
ted by the pangs of hunger; he thought that 
sleep might Jull him into insensibility to them, 
and stretch@@ himself on his bed. But sleep 
came not; and after tossing about for some 
time, he started up and sought, through sev- 
eral streets, the shop of a baker. One he at 
last espied and hastily entered. The shop- 
j:eeper cagt a suspicious eye upon his custo- 
mer; for his clothes were not so new as they 
had been, and were, besides, covered with 
divers spots and patches .of paint, which did 
not by any means, add to the gentility of his 
appearance. Our artist demanded a loaf, in 
payment whereof he laid down his last bright 
com. ‘The baker took it, scrutinized it, turn- 
ed it over and over, then dashed it violently 
against the board, and declared it a counter- 
feit. 

ne “ony wl exclaimed the ant dis- 

’ ut i is tone 4 
might betray mae 8, he added) 
carelessly, at the same time laying down the 
coveted loaf, “Well its of no consequence; I 
don’t happen to have another with me now: 
good night, sir.” 

Affecting an independent swagger he left 
the shop, amd hastened down the street; but, 
had he looked back, he would have seen the 
sharp face of the baker peering after him, as he 
muttered to himself,“ You dont happen to have 
any more with you now, sir. Ay, ay, you're 
a pretty scamp, I warrant you; and I shall 
look twice at your money if ever you come 
to my sho» again.” 5 

Martin Werner hastened home. Till that 
hour he had not known absolute want, and 
even his buoyant spirits threatened to desert 
him at the approach of grim penury. Once 
more he ransacked his chest, for in one cor- 
ner he remembered to have seen a crust. He 
found it; it was mouldy, and covered with 
dust; but he shook that off, and ate it with a 
keen relish; then get into bed, and slept more 
soundly than when he had supped upon all 
the delicacies that wealth could procure. 

‘The morning sun was shining brightly up- 
on him, through the window when he awoke. 
He leaped from his bed, exclaiming as he has- 
tily dressed himself, ‘The crisis of my adver- 
sity is past! I have climed its steep hill, and 
shall now descend to the fair, sunny vale, on 
the other side. The sun shines gaily on my 
morning’s work; I will take it for an omen—a 
prognostic of brighter days to come!” 

nder these favorable auspices he finished 

his picture. It was sold, not only for its val- 
ne as a work of art, but for more than the 
young and unknown artist had ventured to 
hope. Success did‘follow. Each succeed- 
ing production of his genius brought fresh 
fame and profit to the painter; and in after 
years, when he had become the favored of 

ings and princes, when his pictures were 
admired by nations, and pure by gov- 
ernments, he thought, with mingled feelings 
of pleasure and pain, of the mouldy crust 
which he had so contentedly eaten, in his 
Jonely and desolate garret. 
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From the Bulletin. 
CONSTANCY—OR THE FAIRY. 


There was atime in other day 
ere sacred science’ genial pm Ay 
Had warmed the vast expanse of mind, 
Ur raised the fate of human kind;— 
oa Birds and Beasts and 

0 prattle sweet, with i 
Who loved with love, sede a wun , 


A merry elf as eer was seen, 


in simuaner, o’er a —e n— 
Who loved among the mers to flit, 
’ fad gaily on oer sit. 
er name was Fairy—Fancy'schoiée, 
Of nimble wing and winsin y voles, 
Who ever by the sweetest dowers, 
Was welcomed to their sunny bowers. 


Once on a time, as maide 
She sullied forth Co spend the, ba 
Aud light as air she flew along, 
rede re ee her little song, 
where her gay and blooming fri 
Long since e had fixed her ee 


: ?” the Lilly cried: — 
With fainting blush of injured pride, 
And pale its cheek with sorrow grew, 
‘Vo think its love could prove untrue. 
‘The Tulip, then, she gaily sought, 

To win a vow was all she thought: — 
“O! Tulip fair, in moments goue, 

Thy kind embrace | oft have known, 
And O: if Fortune yet should chide, 
May I, my love, with you abide?” 

“O! aye, O, aye; in truth youmay, 

My love shall jast for many a day, 
And when the storms of life are near, 
My heart shall bid you welcome here.” 


_Then on she flew, with lighter Wing, 
Nor yet her ditty ceased to sing, 
Until a friend, a faithful one, 
Of modest mien, who grew alone, 
Far in a quiet, lovely spot, 
Where else than she had been forgot; 
The pale, blue Violet scarcely seen, 
Beneath its leaves so close I ween, 
That uoue would think a flowret there, 
Had not its fragrance filled the air, 
The fairy paused and ceased to sing, 
And musing, checked her antick wing;— 
“O. Violet blue,” she whispered sweet, 
“I long have sought thy lov’d retreat, 
Once more to greet thy modest worth, 
And bid thee share my happy mirth; 
— as oa bound 4 other scenes, 
here fortune’s may intervene, 
ao yy I yet whereler = 
had 
g scenes by me : 
“O! Fairy sweet, ye’ve known me long, 
Since eurly spring has swept along; 
‘Twas then, ere other flowers were known, 
I stemmed the chilling blast alone; 
To shield thy form, ny leaves I threw, 
And proved « constant friend to you. 
But now, since genial summer's come, 
You’ ve quite forgot your early home. 
But let it pass, and try my truth, 
If evil fortunes blight thy youth.” 
O! then how light the Fairy’s wing, 
She scarcely dreamed of fortune’s sting- 
But on a sunbeam flew away, 
‘To sport the smiling summer's day. 


But Ab! the blighting storm was nigh, 
And clouds swift gathering hid the sky. 
Now rude the drenching torrents pour, 
The Fairy’s fancied bliss is o’er, 

And soon by sad experience taught, 

‘That every good with ill is fraught,— 

She vowed to turn, nor wander more. 

From those dear friends she loved before— 

With struggling wing, she toiled anew, 

Came where her friends in safety grew, 

But each disowned the suppliant elf, 

And only wished to save itself. 

The Tulip, Rose and Lilly too, 

‘Their leaves around them closer drew, 

Nor friend nor shelter could she find, 

But seemed to certain wo consigned: 

When viewing from its lowly home, 

The hapless wanderer—sorrowing come, 

The Violet still with heart sincere, 

And pitying, dropped a dewy tear, 

Unclasped its leaves and on its breast, 
the weary sprite fo rest. 


And now had ceased the raging storm, 
And nature took ber wonted form: 
The Fairy too, with life renewed, 
‘Told her heartfelt gratitude; 
Viewed the present and the $ 
How friend’s desert at fortune’s blast, 
‘That all in life she e’er had known, 
Had proved untrue but one alone. 


“The Violet said, “in a world like this. 
We vainly hope for endless bliss, 
We pause at every summer flower, 
And pass an idle, guileless hour. 
And fondly dream with giddy mind, 
We've left a faithful friend behind, 
But when the transient flitting day, 
On wings of time has flown away, 
We seek for those we'd nigh forgot, 
And kindred claim—they kuow us not. 


And may thy bosom deeply feel 
This n which thy woes reveal: 
That earthly friends are seldom found, 
Who frie ‘ 
‘That one kind heart if true indeed, 
Is still enough for every need: 

In future then, be this thy aim 
Tis all thy erring heart ean claim.’ 


Buffalo, June 21, 184. 


gurden Flowers, 


will prove, when fortunes frown: 


+ 


Mx Rozeatson’s ascension..—T 
says the N. Y. Com. something more abso- 
lutely aspiring in the ascension of an ASron- 
aut from the Battery of New York, than any 
spectacle we have ever seen. We question 
whether Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, 
could produce one equal to it, either in natu- 
ral aceompaniments or grandeur of effect. 
Take, for instance, the coup d’a@il which that 
noble promenade, its appropriate appen- 
dage the Castle Garden, presented last eve- 
ning. The whole of the vast area covered 
ot : . dense mass of human beings, excited 
w e most eagerexpectation. The bright 
and waveless bosom of the splendid bay, dot- 
ted over with vessels of every sizc:, from the 
princely ship to the little boat, almost sink- 
ing with its load. The very trees alive with 
popalation, and the windows of all the adja- 

furnish each i guota.of 
mation tothescene. Inthe garden the sight 
is still more stimulating. Is old Rome alive 
again? The gallaried amphitheatre,thronged 
around its wide extent, and every eye bent 
on the area, Yes, that looks like the Circus 
of the Eternal City. But old Rome never 
saw such a sight as that area presents, and 
thoze spectators gaze upon. No gladiator, 
panting for the horrid sport of life and death; 
no far brought beast of prey to yield up his 
mighty life for the amusement of his scarce 
less savage crowd; _but a mighty giant of the 
air, called into life by man’s magic art; heav- 
ing the struggling bosom with the fierce 
anxiety to mount the clouds, and bnrning 
with desire to escape from the control which 
chains him from the sky, and bear the adven- 
turous mortal who rules him by his will, afar 
to regions above the storm. hat Roman 
ever saw a sight like that? And what Ara- 
bian poet ever imagined a more gorgeous 
chariot bear him through the wondering 
ether, 

Never cedant arma toge. Rome has been 
outmatched, and the inventive genius of mod- 
ern art has surpassed, with reality, the wild- 
est Genii of Eastern tale. Enough of 
this: Balloon ascents have, become common 
enough affairs, and newspapers must record 
them in the matter-of-fact style of ordinary 
oceurrences. All parties are here agreed 
thatthe seventeenth voyage of Mr Robertson 
| was.ne-of the most beautiful ever witnessed 
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watching at his father’s grave, and had been pla- 
ced in a drawer, from which it was taken by the 
child, who discharged it, unconscious of its con- 
tents, The shot passed through the breast of 
the little victim, who died instantly. 

A few days since, says the Gloucester (Mass. ) 
Telegraph, some gentlemen called to see Mr 
Pew, of this town, who will be one hundred aud 
two years old on the third day of next August, 
but were disappointed, as he was engaged in 
hoeing corn in a field some distance from home! 


At St Patrick’s Settlement, near Quebec, as 
two children were crossing the river Jacques 
Cartier, in a canoe, and were fast settling into 
the rapid which was hurrying them into the 
Falls. Mr Hickey, schoolmaster, threw himself 
into the stream to attempt their rescue, but was 
carried down by the strength of the tide, and all 
three were lost. 

The hon. Gulian C. Verplanek has accepted 
an invitation from a Committee of Amherst Co!- 
lege, to deliver the Anniversary Discourse before 
the three Literary Societies ao that institution, 
@oriinteltemeht.—— 





The Anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Ii!! 
is to be celebrated by the Firemen of Boston, by 
a public procession and dinner. 

A cartman named Able, was on Saturday last 
crushed against agfence by a horse which he 
was leading in Fourth gtreet, Philadelphia, and 
so badly injured that he died in a few hours af- 
ter. 

The Newport Mercury completed its 76gh year 
on Saturday the Mth. It was originated by 
James, the elder brother of Dr Franklin. 

Governor Hayne, of South Carolina, has is- 
sued his amation, offering a reward of two 
hundred dollars for the discovery and apprchen- 
sion of the incendiary, who attempted on the 
7th inst. to set fire to the Court House in Sum- 
terville, in that state. 

The body of Daniel Hickey, an Irish laborer, 
was found floating, a few mornings since, in the 
dock on the south side of India Wharf, Boston, 
with such evident marks of violence about it as 
to leave little doubt that the unfortunate man 
was murdered. One of his countrymen, Barne 
Quining, alias Priant Courtney, was afterwards 
og meme as the murderer. The widow of 
the deceased was so affected on first seeing 
Courtney brought into court, that shé involun- 
tarily uttered the most piercing screams. 

The U, 8. ship Falmouth, Spencer, com- 
mander, 14 days from Pensacola, via Havana, on 
a cruise to windward, was spoken on the 12th 
inst., and reported that it was very sickly at Ha- 
vana, 

The Rt. Rey. Bishop England, of the Catho 
lic Church, stationsytat Charleston, 8. C 


hmnd 





in 
loon, which is of very large dimensions, and 
elegant appearance, being formed of tri-col- 
ored silk, and bearing proudly inscribed on 
its bo the three days of July, which it was 
madé to celebrate. At six it was filled, and 





a little before seven the intrepid e@ronaut cut 
the strings and rose slowly, majestically, and 
beautifully in the air, waving his flag respon- 
sive to the pealing ehouts of the denee mul- 
titude.x—The balloon remained in sight a 
considerable time, taking towards Long Is- 
land. Mr Robertson took with hima hand- 
some poodle, and a full apparatus for making 
experiments and observations, which his 
great scientific knowledge Will not fail to 
turn to account. Multitudes continued, in 
all parts of the city, to gaze at the spectacle 
as it receded, and the avenue was thron 
with equestrians in pursuit of the sky bigh 
voyageur. At our latest knowledge of the 
wronaut he was seen from Harlem apparently 
passing over Long Island to the south east- 
ward of Jamaica. 

Mr Robertson descended at 27 minutespast 
7, Om a grove near the south beach on Long 
Island, 18 miles from Brooklyn ferry. He 
would have been at sea had he remained in 
his car five minutes longer. 





The Harvard College rebellion, (says the N- 
Y. Cour. & Eng.) seems to be serious, and we 
have some fears that it may eventuate disas- 
trously to that ancient institution. The case it 
appears has been brought before the Grand Jury 
of the county, and three of the gentlemen have 
been indicted for riotous conduct during the late 
disturbances. A true bill was also found against 
another individual, for an assault, &c. on the 
watchmen appointed by the faculty for the pro- 
tection of the property, and the preservation of 
the peace. 

A little girl three years old, daughter of the 
late Mt Lawrence M’ Kinney, of Charleston, 8. 
C., was killed a few days since by the discharge 
of a pistol in the hands of her brother, 6 years 
old. The pistol had been loaded by the eldest 
son of the deceased Mr eky my (who was 
interred a day or two before) for the 





There seems by all accounts to be an uncom- 
mon pressure on the women market at the west. 
The scarcity is so great about Galena, that any 
thing in female form is sought after with un- 
heard of avidity. . 

The two Resolutions which passed the Senate 
a few days ago, the one declaring the reasons of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the removal 
of the public deposites from the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States to be unsatisfactory and insufficient, 
and tue other requiring the meee of public 
money to be hereafter deposited in the Bank of 
the United States, came up on Friday in the 
House of Representatives, and were ordered to 
lie on the table, under circumstances which 
make it certain that they will not be acted upon 
during the present session. 

A Mr Paul G. Hunt was drowned a few days 
since, at Petersburg, Va, while bathing with a 
number of his companions. 


At the Oyer and Terminer, held in Suffolk co.» 
L. L., William Enoch has been triedsfor the mur- 
der of his wife, and convicted. He is to be ex- 
ecuted on the last day of July. In that county 
there have been but two executions since the 
revolutionary war. 

On board the steamboat United States last 
week, a child was born, whose parents have given 
the name of Van De Water, in compliment to 
the Captain. Tiis name is peculiarly appro- 
priats, as the translation from the Dutch proba- 
bly means from the water. - 

The cholera: is on the increase in New Or- 
leans, but the papers state no particulars. The 
disorder has disappeared on the banks of the 
Mississippi, above that place. 


The Charlotteville (Va) Advocate of the 22d 
of May, states that several mad dogs had been 
killed in that place a few days re, but not 
until three or four children had been bitten. 


The Nashville papers - the details of a 
most disgraceful fracas w lately took place 
in that town, between a certain General Mabrey, 
a member of the State Convention, Mr J. Ne)- 
son of Keorate and a man copes a. The 
attack u elson appears to have been a most 
cowendlt aa ferocious orfe, and he was so se- 








purpose of | 


verely injured by a pistol ball that his life is de- 
ited of, Y 


spai 





8. C. has. 
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fore this, we a upé hee all who 
sat in the papal chair, wit not with 
fear; and Lam sorb scarcely persuade ourselves 
that the Priest king of ws f atican mi — a 
person of lofty feelings a:-4 fine taste who loved 
mankind. G is true, that, to accomplished 
scholars and travelled men, Roscoe had not 
much to tell that was new; but he collected the 


again, but as a wanderer, wishing to enter the 
army of the Turks, or eating a chance morse! 
with Talma, till the sections of Paris rise on 
the convention, and he is called, in the moment 
of peril and dismay, to waive his hand and re- 
store order. His march from school to high 
command is vividly painted; nor is his march 
from Paris to Rome, and from thence to Ger- 


too speculative and philosophic; his eloquence 
wanted simplicity, and his language ease. He 
could make profound remarks on events which 
hécould not describe, save in language rendered 
| obscure by its loftiness. A clear, straightfor- 
| ward, consistent narrative, such as history de- 
inands, was a flight beyond him. He was a 


BRITISH L!TERATURE. 
Biographical and Critical History of Me Literature 
of the last kifty Years. 
BY ALLAN CUNMNGHAM, 
{Continued from page 168.) 


Few men have died with a higher reputation 
for historic character and eloquence than Sir 
Jamxs Macktyros#. The words which he cas- 
ually uttered in conversation were remembered 
to be repeated; his speeches were listened to as 
oracles which settled the destinies of ‘nations; | 
and his History of England was looked for asa | 
brilliant consummation of all; a work which 
was to convict Clarendon of folly, and Huine of 
ignorance. ‘There was much about him to raise | 
high expectations: his defenee of the French , 
Revolution against the brilliant attack of Burke, 
was reckoued triumphant, at least by the repub- 
licans; abornded in opinions and positions, 
which reflection and intercourse with the World 
induced him afterwards to ,sober and modify.— 
His ce of Pelletier, who was prosecuted | 


| of the epic order cannot 


sayer of splendid things—a man of high talent, 
of varied attainments, but not an original, or 
even powerful thinker. Had his genius been of 
the lionlike kind which his friends represent, it 
would have raged like a chained demon till it 
had produced something yA aud noble: genius 
idle; the power to do 
is given to the head that conceives: and perhaps 
no such person ever existed as a ‘‘mute, inglori- 
ous Milton.” In metaphysics, the name of 
Mackintosh stands well as in oratory. 

Sin Water Scorr wrote two histories of 
Scotland; one of the familiar, fireside sort, the 
other of a graver character and loftier preten- 
sions. ‘The former is the better; it is supposed 
to be spoken to his grandson, now like himself 


many, 


companies the all but beardless conqueror, and 
sympathizes with all he does; even his daring 
invasion of Egypt, his 
which sweep away as 


magnificent cavalry of 
ingof bis face towards India, and when repulsed, 


Fea the sword or the pen; nor do we hesitate 


overturning armies and thrones as he 
s, less historic and masterly: in fact, the 
eart of the writer (and of the reader too) ac- 


scientiic mancuvres, 

ss with the scythe the 
the Mamelukes—the turn- 
towards France, where men scarcely inferior to 
himself were preparing his footstool—all enlist 
our heart or our fancy. Nay, we even aid him 
in pulling the attorneys out of their seats, and 
watch with deep interest what he 1s about to do 


e pagina we 


wrou 


fe 


ant days of the M 
one—and one, too, ’ 
it were neither vigorous, nor of the epic order. 
His principal fault is ¥ ; 

thought; he never surprises us wit 
high or profound; his eye sees but 
and loves the ground; he is ever equal, ever 
tranquil, 
cusses meri 
tle way that he discourses o 
ergies of the Reformation. 


scattered intelligence with a diligent hand, and 
t it into the historical form, in a very 
ceful and pleasing manner. The image that 
gives us of the papal power during the brilli- 
edici, is a very characteris ‘ic 
that will be long liked, though 


s want of original force of 
h ideas either 
a little way 


and neither rises nor falls. He dis- 
ts of a medal in the same quiet, gen- 
f the awakening en- 
The coming light of 
at change is looked on with tranquillity, 
threw its rays into the dungeons of St 


that 
it 

omg and deprived Leo of some of his fairest 
kingdoms. Nor is the language in which all 
this is expressed of a very original kind; it is 
harmonious and elegant, and seldom obscure; 
but it wants the fine free English tone—the nat- 
ural ease and happy carelessness of one more 6o0- 


are among those who lose not 
Stati sw vot conatiship, 
but hope on, and will not persuade ourselves that 


the hero of so many pitched battles is to ascend 
the throne ofa despot. 

We awake from our dream at last: the hero 
of many hopes “the likeness of a kingly crown 


ind id nv set H ‘ . 
in the case of Burke: he seemed now desirous listener. It is all life, and chivalry and romance. 


to rebuild what he had tried before to pull down. | [n composing it, he perhaps never consulted a 
His client, he says, ‘‘feels with me gratitade to single book; the nine volumes seem the result of 


the ruler of empires, that after the wreck of ev- | an effort of memory alone—all is connected and 
ne bas di- 


erything else ancient and venerable in Europe— | clear. All that was poetic, spirited or peculiar 
of all established forms an@acknowledged prin- | 
ciplese—of all long subsisting laws and sacred in- 
s‘itutions—we are met here administering jus-» 
tice after the manner of onr forefathers in this 
het afeient sanctuary.’’ Nor is this the worst 
he uttered against the Child and Champion of 
the Revolution. ‘‘Viewing this as 1 do, (he 
continued,) as the first of contests between the 
greatest power upon earth and the only press 
which is now free, | cannot help calling upon 
you to pause before the great earthquake swal- 
low up all the freedom that remains among men. 
Every press on the Continent, from Palermo to 
Ilamburgh, is enslaved. One place only re- 
mains where the press is free, protected by our 
government and our patriotism. It is an awfully 
proud consideration—that venerable fabric, rai- 
sed by our ancestors, still stands unbroken amidst 
the ruins that surround us.’’ This was looked 
upon by many as apostacy—it was apostacy in 
Napoleon, not in Mackintosh: he defended lib- 
erty before, and he defended it etill. 

It is about twenty years since he first took his 
seat in the House of Commons. He soon after 
gave notice of a motion on the cession of Nor- 
way to Sweden: the crush was great to hear 
him, and the dread of the ministry was not a lit- 
tle, for the fame of his knowledge and eloquence 
was high. He rose, and discoursed with great 
fluency; his speoeh was long, full of historical 





| dust of other men’s compositions, and was pro- 


in the varied annals of his native land, was, in 
his wondrous mind, separated from the chaff and 


duced clear and clean, and endowed with a fer- 
vor and picturesque beauty, of which we have 
too few examples. The second series of this 
history is altogether an enchaining thing: he 
relates the political and social fortunes of Scot- 
land from the accession of the house of Stuart 
till the Union, and gives us what wecan find 
nowhere else—namely, the domestic incidents 
and historic episodes—the signs and the won- 
ders, of which no other historian has taken no- 
tice. ‘There is a.charm in all that equals that of 
his best romances; we read, and, as we go on, 
we marvel at the folly of other writers, who did 
not perceive in that century of national inci- 
dents; the materials for many fictions, or for his- 
tory not unworthy the muse presiding over 
truth. The thitd series is not so interesting, in- 
asminuch as the incidents which it relates are 
well known—the rebellions of the ‘‘fifteen’’ and 
the ‘‘fortyfive’’ are familiar to us, not only 
through history and tradition, but the Jatter— 
the romantic one—bas been laid before us with 
all the spirit in which it happened, in the mag- 
nificent novel of **Waverly.’’ Nor is the first 
veries much inferior to the second: the early for- 
tunes of Scotland—particularly under Wallace 
and Bruce—are related with equal accuracy and 
spirit. Though all done from memory, he has* 








has on;’’ marshals stand around him; 
vorced the wife of his bosom, and married an 
hereditary princess by contract; he marches 
east, west, north and south, and victory is with 
him; but we no longer rejoice in his fame cr 
clap our hands at his triumphs; he has become 
the oppressor of nations, and our hearts turn 
against him; nor do we sympathize any more 
in his fortunes, till crushed by a combination of 
kingdoms, he is driven into exile, and returning 
from his work in despair, gathers around him 
the comrades of a hundred battles—some of 
whom he had placed on thrones—and is van- 
quished in the death struggle at Waterloo; a bat- 
tle fought in favor of hereditary right, and fought 
as France has lately shown us, in vain. 

The narrative of Scott was written when na- 
tional animosity was unsubsided, our wounds 
green, our daughters mourning, and the blood 
of battle on our swords. The author, too, was 
an ardent lover of lis country, and of the order 
of things which the genius of Napoleon sought 
to abolish; he was a maintainer of old birth- 
right, and an admirer of the far descended; he 
of whom he wrote, sought to establish the reign 
of genius; it was his object to bring all the nat- 
ural talent of the land into action, and he would 
have succeeded, had he not attempted it by arbi- 
trary means. Yet, with all this difference of 
education and feeling, Scott is not unjust to the 


merits of Napoleon: the estimate of his eharac- 
wer slag as cand 
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worst: it touched on a!l matters save the mat- | 
ter in hand, and set all nations of the earth | 
right save Norway. No doubt he pleaded her | 
eause by inference: but that sort of refinement 
is for the few, not for the many: he had not the 
art or the power of grappling at once with his 
subject, and setting it in sunshine. I heard ma- 
ny members mutter ‘‘a complete failure,’? when 
he concluded his speech. 

The hopes of his friends now rested on his 
promised history; and when any one inquired 
what he was about, they were told that he was 
collecting wwaterials, and digging the founda- 
tions of his future structure. One saw him ta- 
king notes from the manuscripts in the British 
Museum; by another he was found consulting 
the records of the commons, or the documents 
in the state paper office; while, by a third, he 
was overheard in’ consultation with Lord Hol- 
land, on the meaning of some dubious deed or 
éark undertaking in the days of William or 
Anne. All imagined that he was going on with 
his history, and many hoped for it soon, as the 
materials for forming it were of no remote date; 
he was to commence with the Revolution of 
1688, and conclude with the overthrow of Na- 
poleom and the return of peace to Europe. “A 
work,”’ says Campbell, ‘“‘which he meant to have 
beon his monument for posterity.”’ 

For nearly twenty years his history was in 





illustration, and brightened with frequent flashes 
vicor and familiar mw but that was not the | wrote is much less to my taste; all the life whieh 


warms and animates the familiar one is wanting; 
it is cold, formal—without ease and without dig- 
nity. The crushing hand of misfortune was on 
him at the time, and he seems to have composed 
it under the dread of some impending c ity. 
Itis true, that it is correct, full of knowledge, 
and touched every where with that kind and 
genérous spirit, which, in him, was ever active 
as well as speculative. He feels as a son of the 
soil, for the dishonor that was done us by the 
tyranny of the first Edward, and he rejoices as 
all true Scotsmen do—aye and true Englishmen 
also—in the glorious redemption achieved b 
Wallace and by Bruce. In all this, and muc 
more, Scott is not wanting: still, it is hardly 
worthy of him, qnd cannot be numbered among 
the productions destined to delight posterity. 
The genius of Scott was too excursive to be 
limited to the exact bounds of history: his lan- 
guage was lively and picturesque, and his in- 
ventive powers readily found illustration for the 
most barren periods: but he wanted the steady 
and uniform dignity of our latter history, and 
seemed to possess the spirit of the old chroni- 
clers, who painted all to the eye, and left the 
mind to shift for itself. He” has much of the 
readiness and poetic perception of Froissart, and 
more than rivalled that great light of the days of 
Edward the Third, in the brightness of his de- 
scriptions; but his remarks want*the philosophic 





great favor, we suspect, with those of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth. 


and give us a more lively and accurate account 
of that terrible and all but invincible warrior. 
Of the historical powers of Witttam Roscoe, 
critics have spoken sternly as well as kindly.— 
Among the former was Gifford. ‘The History 
of Lorenzo de Medici,”’ he says, was overrated 
at its first appearance, but weil merits a place in 
our libraries. What with its classic appearance 
and valuable information, its English and Italian, 
its verse and prose, its uniform composure and 
not rare affectation, its frontispieces and vig- 
nettes, its splendor of type and expanse of mar- 
gin, it may, perhaps, be characterized, as exhib- 
iting somewhat like that union of neatness, pre- 
tension, and cheerlessness, which belongs to 
the modern idea of a cold collation. The sec- 
ond great attempt of our author on [talian his- 
tory, proved by uo means equally successful. — 
Its faults were greater, its virtues less; and by 
a singular infecility, though it discovered few to- 
kens of spirit of genius. it could still less lay 
claim to the praise of correet composition. The 
historian also, somewhat unnecessarily, and 
without doubt, somewhat inauspiciously, em- 
broiled himself, to a certain extent atleast, with 
the Reformation—a circumstance, however, for 
which the subsequent discovery of his political 
tenets may possibly enable us to account; for 
the reformers of the sixteenth century are in no 


I 


Yet the positive delin- | ; 


licitous about his sentiments than his words. 
shows much taste, and but little nature—some 
classic refinement, with a good deal of labor.— 


ried over the woild on the wings of histo 


It 


In short, his style is more remarkable for neat- 


ness than force—for being ‘‘Florentine and slen- 


der,” rather than weighty and collossal. 
The influence which Roscoe exercised was 
not confined to Liverpool. His name was car- 
it and 
philanthropy; the historian of Leo the Tenth 
was eloquent and zealous in the removal of that 


dark spot, the Slave Trade, from the otherwise 


white robe of Britain. He als® sympathized 
deeply in the fortunes of the family of Burns, 

and upbraided Scotland, in a poem of consider- 

able power, for her unkind conduct towards her 
most gifted son;—nay, so far did he carry this 
feeling, that he contemplated a new memoir of 
the poet, in which the ungencrous aiid ungentie 
behaviour of the northern nobles was to be em- 
blazoned inthe language of indignant enger.— 
He wrote a small portion of the Memoir, and 
probably not much liking what he had done, 

abandoned the subject for ever. I have seen the 
little that he did, and cannot commend it. The 
style was labored and ornate. The poetical tal- 
ents of Roscoe have been praised by no mean 
judges. His verses are very fair specisnens cf 
that kind of poetry, the excellence of which con- 
sisty less in strength of wing, than in beauty of 


ightness of movement. His song is 
aad ewan Cire: Ev tives 


He was one of the kindest and most generous 
of mankind; his house and his purse were open 
to all the children of genius; nor were they shut 
so long as fortune left the owner aught to be- 
stow. He was of humble origin, and selfedu- 
cated: nor were his studies confined to litera- 
ture alone: he was an excellent judge of paint- 
ing; the friend, and for some time the patron of 
Fuseli: in medals, likewise, he was a connois- 





seur, and extended his studies to all that was 
polite and elegant. 


The life of Sir Joun Maccowm isas interesting 


as his histories; and they are learned, dramatic 
and eloquent. 
India, and soon became remarkable for his ac- 
quirements in native lore, and in the business of 
war and government: he rose in rank by seni- 
ority; but he was widely known, when enly in 
the rank of lieutenant, for knowledge of ail 
kinds, a ready and an agreeable way of commu- 
nicating it, as well as for presence of mind and 
daring courage. 

study or to strike. 
carry the owner to distinction in India: he was 
widely employed in war and in negotiation, and 
acquitted himself in both in a manner that won 


He went out when a boy to 


He was ever ready either to 
Talents such as these soon 


tim enemies as well as friends. During his 


marches and embassies he acquired such inti- 
mate knowledge of the manners, feelin 
character of the people of Hindostan and 


and 
rsia, 
ries, 


e: 


hat he was enabled to write those histo 


quencies which deformed the ‘History of Leo 
the Tenth,’ were protected from observation by 
the negative fault of dulness. It was screened 
from observation by clouds of its own raising; 
and the literary character of Mr Roscoe stil 
continues to be estimated by his first best per- 
formance.”’ The party spirit which speaks in 
this extract, was covateracted by the praise of 
the party to which the historian belonged: he 
that was trodden into dust hy a Tory, as a dull 
writer, was raised and crowned one of the prin- 
ces of literature by a Whig; truth was xot the 
object ofeither. The Quarterly and Edininrgh 
Reviaos exhibited, on paper, the strife which dis- 
graced the Whigs and Tories in Pariiament; lit- 
erature and the dignity of the country suffered 
by the indecent contest. 


which will make him known to posterity. For 
success as a historian, he was much indebted to 
that spirit of observation and remark which ac- 
companied him from his youth up. He was no 
sooner in India than he was struck with the 
traditions and customs of the natives, and read- 
ing in these the history of the people, he set 
about collecting them with unremitting assidu- 
ity. His practice was to carry a notebook with 
him, and pencil down the name of the person 
who related the story, the place where and the 
time when he heard it; ‘and in this way he 
amassed sixty or seventy volumes of individual 
or national anecdote. 

In his ‘‘History of Persia,’ he made a sensi- 
ble use of materials of that nature; he thus 
pleads for the traditionary marvels of his intro- 


hand: and yet I know not that a single volume | depth of Hume; they are always lively, seldom 
= ome viene tiasttad tien a. | profound: he saw all he wrote: his fancy was 
nucnt passages,. bri uts, and delineated char- | vivid and pictorial— y iter- 
acters at full length, but he did no more. The ature. Mi Ege rom 

two volumes which, in 1830 and 1831, he gave| Al! this, and more, was visible in the “Life of 
to Lardner’s Cyclopedia, are considered to be | Napoleon Bonaparte;”’ a work which, undefthe 
av expansion of the preface which was to usher! banner of bio: raphy, assumes the aspect and 
in his great undertakiug. They bear marks both | performs the Tanctions of history. Ht is dlto- 
of talent and research; but there is nothing in gether a marvellous book: the narrative is vig- 
them of that high and commanding order, which | orous, picturesque and flowing: the varied for- 
makes common readers pause, and say a new | tunes of the wondrous man, are followed frem 
light has arisen in the land. In truth, the ge-| the cradle to the grave, and we see him a sélita- 
nius of Mackintosh belonged less to history than | ry boy under the trees of the school of Briefe 

to ee he seemed to.want that scientific reading Tasso, or tracing with his finger the 
power of combination, without which the bright- | lines of siege or battle: he is next presented to 
est materials of history are but aglittering mass; | us a petals eadet in the regiment of La Fere, 


he was deficient in that patient but vigorous | with his thoughts more on literature than war: 


spirit, which broods over scattered and uncon-| the scene shifts, and he is busied laying down| The i istori 
t \ e P h . merits of Roscoe as a historian, must be . 6 : : 
eee thin teed pe Prag into order and | his profound but simple lines of attack = | Tou- | sought for in his works, and neither in any corteny Coram Z 4 re — to be fuily sal 
y. He tavished all his splendor upon sec- | lon, amid the wondering representatives of the | ings of his friends nor of his enemies. He was the fables Sader whidhs the tow teens of ite oni 


ondary matters, and had nothing better to say 


about things of higher concernment. He was one of the first who made us intimately ac- 


people, to whom all is a my 
quaiided with the taste and talent of Italy; be- 


is given and the city falls. 


till the signal 


“ in are + , 
soe him not gt , however extrava 


gant, always merit. attention. They have an 
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influence on the character of the le to whom 
iuey relate. mix with their habits, their 
literature, and sometimes with their religion.— 


‘They become, in short, national legends, which 
it is sacrilege to doubt; and. to question them 
would raise in the breast of a Persian ail those 
feelings which would be excited in that of an 
Englishman, if he heard a foreigner detract from 
the great name of Alfred. Such heroes often 
rise in importance—as far as their example is of 
value—in proportion as their real history is lost 
in obscurity; they are adopted as models by the 
painters and poets of their country; every hu- 
inan virtue is ascribed to them; and men are 
taught their duty from fables decorated with 
names, which - Be have learned to venerate 
from their cradle, and the love of which is cher- 
ished with all the enthusiasm of national pride.” 
‘The accuracy of these remarks must be evident 
to all who are acquainted with history; they 
apply to all nations; and the (a  — of Arthur 
and his knights in the south, and of Wallace and 
his companions in the north, cannot but recur 
to bare readers. - 

1is has-given a chivalrous spirit and.an orig. 
inal air to all the works of Malcolm; which ren- 
der them so acceptable to all who desire to be- 
come acquainted with the fortunes of Persia or 
of Hindostap. He wrote many of his descrip- 
tions in the vales, or on the hills, where‘the bat- 
tles were fought or negotiations coneluded; and 
he visited in person all the remarkable places in 
Hindostan, of which his ‘‘History of Central 
India’ required him to speak. Of the social 
natures and domestic habits of the people he 
speaks from observation. He relates many an- 
ecdotes of their warriors; quotes many verses of 
their poets; and he is pleased when he can give 
a pithy saying from the lips of their native prin- 
ces: It is this which renders those histories 
among the most readable books of the language. 
Nor has he neglected the doctrines and ceremo- 
nies of religion; the mystic and poetic absurdi- 
ties of the sectof Saafis—in short, all that he 
considered characteristic or national he has ex- 
hibited in his pages. In his ‘‘Persian Sketches’’ 
he has admitted much which he could not admit 
into his graver history—these consist chiefly of 
legends, ceremonies and scenes; they are all 
stamped with@he impress of the East, and are 
worth ten d of those stories which it 
was once the practice to manufacture for home 
consumption, under the name of Eastern Tales. 
“The Political History’’ is less addressed to the 
general reader, and may be described as learned 
and liberal; *. has often been referred to by men 
well acquainted with Eastern affairs. 

The works of Sir John Malcolm are less the 
offspring of study than of observation: he has 
seen much, and he has told much. He had a 
quick eye and a ready understanding; a pictur- 
esque,skill, and a spirit equally dramatic-as-his- 
toric. His language hovers between the elabo- 
rate and the natural, not wholly of the one nor 
of the other, and yet partaking of the character 
ofboth. His reasoning is generally correct, 
and his thoughts, though not profound, sprin 
naturally out of the narrative, and are not stuc 
upon it for display. He has much of the sen- 
sibility as well as fancy of a poet, and some of 
the scenes in his history of both Persia and In- 
dia, are almost fit for representation. In con- 
versation he abounded in anecdote; his happy 
gaiety of nature and kindliness of heart, made 
his company always acceptable: he could pass 
readily from the comic to the sad, and from the 
sad to the comic, and pause in the midst of 
hearty laughter, and give advice equally whole- 
some and serious. 

A History of the Six Years’ War, in which 
the cause of Europe was contested in the Span- 
ish Peninsula, has been written, as I related, by 
Southey, with so much care, truth and talent, 
that nothing seemed left for a new adventurer, 
but to glean where the other had reaped, and 
tell the individual fortunes of peasant warriors, 
whose deeds had been overlooked. A history 
by a skilful soldier, who was intimate with the 
mancuvres and combinations of modern war; 
who had been present in the principal battles: 
was well acquainted with the far extended scene 
of strife, and who had associated with the lead- 
ers on both sides was not expected or hoped for, 
when such appeared from the pen of Coro- 
nec Napier. Failure, instead of brillidht suc- 
cess, was presumed by many when the work 
was announced: the , rude outlines of the 
contest were alone expected from the pen of a 
soldier, with endless marches and counter- 
marches, and a full return of killed and wounded 
—with all the powder — been burnt, 
and all the balls fired in the trench or in the 
field. Instead of this, one of the most remarka- 
ble books of modern times was the result. The 
style isconcise, clear, and energetic; the narra- 
tive yehement and rapid;.the looks and motions, 
and discipline of the contending armies are ary 
as distinct as in a picture; the generals and lead- 
ers are exhibited as in life—here slow and un- 
decided—there prompt and fiery, and all the va- 
ried fortunes of the fight from the moment the 
squadrons were ipitated into battle, till the 
victory is decided, are delineated with a burning 
energy, unknown to the calmer pages of o ’ 
ry historians. The historic picture wliich h 
exhibits, seemsideficient in nothing; there are 
e 
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stern, but there are also tender parts; he isa 
Briton, and a true one, but he is not unjust to 
the valor or the military skill of his antagonists; 
nor is his eye confined to the details of cam- 
paigns, and the vicissitudes of battle; he de- 
seribes the social condition of the people, and 
pete their feelings and their manners, in a live- 
y and forcible way. 

The man and the soldier are stamped on every 
page; while it is quite certain that no one but a 
clear-sighted soldier could have penned such a 
work, it is equally sure that his tis warm, 
and his sympathies alive. He does not look 
upon war as a wondrous development of science 

one, in which the blood of thousa”4s is spilled, 
to vindicate a mathematical manwuvre or sup- 
port a scientific demonstration; men, he regards 
as something better than food for the cannon; 
and the earth is to him lovely, for its produce, 
and its woods and streams, rather than for af- 
fording capital soil for entrenchments, and fine 
plains for evolutions of cavalry. In the same 
train of feeling, he surveys the variety of skill 
which the war brought into action, and, like a 


true son of geni ec. vor of the ser- 
vice which gives roo 7 


? 
which the chief leaders have been.called from 
all degrees and ranks of life. In this decision, 
he recognizes the great principle of nature, and 
condemns those distinctions which have grown 
up in the earth, usurping the high places on 
which nature intended that talent should stand. 
This boldness has given offence to many; fou, 
no doubt, it strikes at the root of aristocratic in- 
fluence, and proclaims the unwelcome truth, 
that God bestows genius without regard to the 
blind and artificial distinctions invented by man. 
It was impossible, however, if he reasoned at all, 
to come to any other conclusion: the Napoleon 
or the Soult—or, to speak more correctly, the 
Bernadotte or the Lasnes ofa British regiment 
would have risen by bravery and good conduct 
to the rank of sergeant, and stood there with 
the halbert in their hands, looking at the high 
born ana the wealthy climbing—nay, rising on 
wings into command, who had nota tithe of 
their talents. All this could not be otherwise 
than disagreeable toa man who seeks distinction 
from genius alone, and who feels, that under the 
shade of the old aristocracy, Napoleon could 
never have risen higher than a colonel of artil- 


lery. 
ile has likewise, it seems, giver: offence to the 
people of Spain. This could not well be other- 
wise: he speaks too frankly and boldly, not to 
ive pain tomany. It is not a pleasant thing 
or a Spaniard to be told, that, unable to fight 
the batt!e of his own independence, he was obli- 
d to seek others to fight it for him: and to a 
igoted catholic, deliverance by the sword of a 
heretic, could not be acceptable, word the deed 
as gently as the historian might. Nor was it 
much to the delight of tke warriors of Britain, 
when, after repulsing the French from the pen- 
insula, they embarked for their native land, to 
hear wafted | by the winds which filled their sails, 
the voice of general thanksgiving for the blessed 
departure of the heretics. In fact, the task thgt 
the historian imposed on himself, was the vin- 
dication of his fellow soldiers from the asper- 
sions of Spanish writers, ‘‘who have,’’ ho says, 
‘‘boldly asserted, and the world has believed, 
that the deliverance of. the Peninsula was the 
work of their hands. From the moment that 
an English force took the field, the Spaniards 
ceased to act as principals, in a contest carried 
on in the heart of their country, and involving 
their existence as an independent nation; the 
were self sufficient, and their pride was wound- 
ed by insult: they were superstitious, and their 
religious feelings were roused to fury by an all- 
powerful clergy who feared to lose their rich 
endowments.’ Tn short, they cannot be said to 
have entered heartily into the scheme of their 
own deliverance; they hated both the French 
and the English—they destroyed the former 
whenever they could do so safely; and they in. 
jured for a long while the latter, by the pronii- 
ses of supplies and co-operations, which were 
not forthcoming in the hour of trial. The sol- 
diers of En brought home with them 
a hearty hatred of the Spaniards, from the 
war of the peninsula, and Napier writes 
strongly from strong impressions. He has, per- 
haps, expressed this a little too impetuously: 
but he has every where spoken like a free and 
honest soldier, and produced a work which, for 
vivid beauty of narrative, may vie, I have heard 


good judges say, with Cesar or Tacitus. 
The State. of Europe during the Middle 
Ages,” and the ‘‘Constitutional ry of Eng- 


land,’’ are works by whick the name of Henry 
Haram will be known to posterity. Of the 
former, it has been said, that the plan is more 
extensive than that laid down by Dr Robertson, 
its arrangement more strictly historical, its 
views more comprehensive, and its information 
more copi critical; and of the latter, it 
is , that no work of these our latter 
days can equal it for strict impartiality; that it 
is eminently judicial; that its whole spirit is of 
the bench, not of the bar: and that he states the 
case with candor, and, in enpining "Sy looks 
neither to the right nor to the le 


over nothing, nor ting nothing. This 
is high praise. That be hasexecuted his de- 





signs Wi ing and ability, seems admitted | 
by all who are masters ofthe matter o1 which he 
treats; aad though his style is charged with be- 
ing occasionally harsh or obscure, it is felt to be 
massive and vigorous, and not without a certain 
grave and impressive eloquence; while a spirit 
of freedom and liberality is breathed over the 
whole performance. 

The ‘State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages,”’ is full of information for all who desire 
to be informed of the political and social condi- 
tion of those kingdoms and states which arose 
out of the ruins and ashes of the empire of 
Rome. To show order ing from confu- 
sion, the decisions of law faking the place of 
those of passion and vi , and a line of de- 
fence raised to protect the weak and the peace-' 
able against the strong and tyrranous, was the 
task which Hallam assigned to himself, and he 
has accomplished all he undertook. ‘The Con- 
stitutional History of England’’ seems a less ne- 
cessary work; to separate the ingredients of a 
nation’s history, an author may show his 
skill in the distribution, and be enabled to serve 

0 martial, and dome 
questionable taste. It is like writing the history 
of the left hand, and neglecting that of the 
right; our achievements in establishing our pres- 
ent constitution, are interwoven too closely with 
the broad web of our whole at to be ° 
ted advantageously. The dawn of liberty in Beot- 
land is mingled with the light of burning towns, 
and 1s part of that supernatural radiance which 
Brucesaw when he returned from exile to assert 
the independence of his country. Its fuller light 
shone on the ranks of the Roundheads when, in- 
spired by liberty , they overthrew Charles and his 
alivaley. In truth, constitutional freedom and 
deeds of daring, both in the cabinet and in the 
field, go hand in hand: and to give us the con- 
stitutional portion, is to tear history asunder, 
and present us with one of the bleeding mem- 
bers. We have not yet obtained a right history 
of Britain—a history addressed both to the eye 
and to the understanding; one gives usa histori- 
cal romance, another a philosophical disquisi- 
tion, while a third looks on all through the con- 
tracted aperture of religious bigotry. I know 
not that Henry Hallam is equal to such an un- 
dertaking, but no one could stone it with a 
better spirit or more extensive learning. 

In placing Isaac D'Israrcit among Hetoctene, 
I know not that { am right; he is, however, a 
great writer of some kind, and all his produc- 
tions are of a historic character. He is one of 
the most learned, intelligent, lively, and agreea- 
ble authors of our era: he has com a se- 
ries of works, which, while they shed abund- 
ance of light on the character and condition of 
lite pons hoy us the state of genius in this 
vt the attractions for gencral readers 

best romances. He has a quick eye for 
finding rich materials in barren places; he will 
detect an anecdote which gives the key to some 
mysterious matier in literature, in the crumpled 
corner ofa mildewed parchment; or, from a pen- 
cil note @n the margin of some forgotten book, 
supply the world with matter for a month’s talk, 
on the folly or the wisdom of men of genius.— 
No one need think of writing the lives of our 
historians and poets, without borrowing light 
from his pages; and whoever continues Warton, 
will find that D’Israeli has prepared the way.— 
His ‘“‘Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Charles the First,’’ exhibit all the research, the 
learning, and sometimes more than the anima- 
tion of his earlier works. That he has executed 
this very difficult task in the spirit of philosoph 
and candor, has been questioned by some ‘ol, 
indeed, it could not well be otherwise. There 
are men in ovr land, who never look on Charles 
otherwise than as an odious and perjured tyrant, 
and on those who shed his blood 2 as the upright 
and the pure. The Presbyterians of his time 
seem to have had. the truest notion of things; 
they did not desire to destroy, nor even dethrone 
Charles; their object was to establish a constitu- 
tion restraining both*king and people within the 
bounds of tiaevetion and justice; but this suited 
neither the Cavliers nor the Independents. I 
see it intimated, that D' Israeli has the history of 
British literature in contemplation; he cannot 
do a more acceptable service to the republic of 
letters, than write it. 

[Concluded at page 201.) 





The Virginia papers mention the ravages of 
what fey call > saree tornado,’ which passed 
throu ansemond county on the 4th inst., and 
if they say be true of this whirlwind, it was 
one of the most mischievous urchins of its a 
upon’record. It prostratec almost every thing in 
its way. 

An extract of a letter published in the Charles- 
ton , from Mr McDuffie, dated High 
Hills, Sumpter district, S. C., states the health 
of that gentleman to be evens A improved. 
Should his complaint cotinue, Mr McDuffie in- 
tends making a visit to Europe. : 

The Legislature of Alabama, at its last session, 
passed an act incorporating a Labor in- 
stitufe, with the power to conferdegrees. The 
Trustees have selected a site, three miles west 
of Marico, Perry County. 








8° | was still bright upon 
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General Kutelligeuce. 


Gitrm-tana.On Wednesday, as a young 
gentleman was taking an equestrian airing 
out of town, his horse took fright and ran 
at full speed towards the city. He had sped 
some two miles, when near the house of ref- 
uge, he passed a gentleman and his daughter, 
also on horseback. The young lady’s steed 
caught the enthusiasm, and joined the race. 
The father, alarmed for his child, applied the 
whip, but was soon left quite behind,—the 
steeds which ran of choice, leaving the 

round behind much faster than he who ran 

y compulsion. It was not long after the 
general race commenced, before the young 
gentleman was landed in the ditch, leaving 
the young lady mistress of the course. Her 
horse having distanced competition, ran 
down Broad ay see time, the beautiful 
rider shrieking the way with alarm, but 
maintaining her seat. Somewhere near the 


injury " 
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Deata or Lararerre.—The first item of 
intelligence that attracted our attention, and 
before the tidings of the fact had reached us 
by rumor, was the death last surviving 
general of the glorious army of the American 
revolution—the immortal Larayerre! The 
accounts of his indisposition reaching us from 
time to time for several weeks past, together 
with his great age, had indeed prepared us 
for thisevent. Still it will carry sadness to 
every Amerigan heart. He died on the 20th 
of May. His fyneral was to be celebrated 
on the 23d ultimo. The papers of the 2ist 
—the day after his decease were chiefly filled 
with remarks and particulars relative to his 
death, With two exceptions only—and 
those the two remaining advocates of the fal- 
len cause of legitimacy—the French papers 
unite in bearing testimony to the eminent po- 
litica] qualities and private virtues of the de- 
parted patriot. 

The death of general Lafayette is one of 
those events which cannot take placé with- 
out striking home to a nation’s heart with 
that force of mighty sadness which is rernem- 
bered once and forever. No corner of the 
earth but will be affected by the tidings. 
ape highest and the proudest station 
in public opinion, that was perhaps ever oc- 





cupied by a associated 
with the birth and of the grand 
e\cnts which have this age in an up- 


approachable advance of every other, and 
which have given a new tone to the political 
aspect of the world,-—the death of the purest 
and most consistent republican of his time— 
will startle with the contrast of their own 
degeneracy the profligate anarchists of 


France, and the barge aman of exploded 
int 


despotisin will exult removal for ever 
from the scene of life, of the incorruptible 
patriot—the sway of whose holy principles 
made them shake and tremble on their lofty 
thrones. 

And America! how will the voice of univer- 
sal sadness ring from her thousand hills, now 
that the last of the memorable men who gui- 
ded her arm in the dark hour of het revolu- 
tionary struggle, is no more! The friend of 
oad V ashington——the we link that bound 

is living memory with her present t- 
ness—the first in her affections—the in 
her gratitude—whose memory wil] live last 
in her remembrance. Lafayette! thou great 
and ! the time will never come when the 
recollection of thy virtues and thy services 
will be effaced from the heart of the country 
of thy adoption, and to which thy exertions 
so greatly contributed to give rank among 
"This is not the time, and not the plece 

is is not the time not the , to 
give that view of Lafayette’s character to 
which it is entitled. hat vicissitudes of 
olitical life have been his! He commenced 
is career when the light of the most daz- 
zling period of the lofty monarchy of France 
land, Actuated by 
the impulse of his ous enthusiasm, he 
enlisted his energies in that infant cause of 
liberty which attained a vigorous manhood in 
Amsrive and stretching across the wide os 
ntic, soon grew to a giant’s might in hi 
native land.—‘“The ro ship of France 
went down.” The feudal rule of a thousand 
= was supplanted by the genius of revo- 
ution, which, drunk with license, and mad 
with new found power, stalked on from deso- 
lation to desolation—subverting «ll, centro)- 


' ling all, destroying a!],—unti] mankind grew 











sick with horror, and turned frighted from 


the sight. _— 1 | 
Bot Lafayette had-no part with its blood, , 
its terrors or its crime—his voice was heard | 
above the storm—the pure a of his | 
principles prevailed at last, and for a mo- | 
ment France seemed to have been settled 
into the grandeur and dignity of regulated | 
freedom. Then came the iron sway of a) 
sterner but more imposing despotism. Na-_| 
poleon went on from conquest to conquest— | 
gathering glory from successive victories— | 
and, concentrating the nation’s energy with | 
his own fame and power, till the bubble 
burst, and fell, crushed beneath the mussive 
weight of the edifice he had created. 
Lafayette never bowed down to the splen- | 
did idol. When the world went with ador- | 
ation,—aloof and in retirement, the ropubli- 
can genera), unawed, onflattered, and uninti- 
midated, preserved his consistency and his 
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PROSPECTUS of the THIRD VOLUME 
of the Lirerary Inquiner, anp Repertory of 
ny or Lirerature anp Genera INTELLIGENCE, 
which will be commenced on or about thesecond 
Wednesday :n July of the present year, and be 
distinguished by such important and valuable 
improvements and so large an increase in the 
quantity of reading matter, (without any ad 
vance in price,) as to render it one of the best 
and cheapest periodicals in the United States. 

This journal, which was commenced on the 
first of January, 1832, under the patronage of 
the Buffalo Lyceum, is devoted to Original and 


principles. The Bourbons, supported by the | Selected Tales, Essays, Historical and Biogra- 


bayonets ofthe holy alliance, returned to the | phical Sketches, Literary Notices, P 
~ “. sane ee ewe 





patriot of 1787 was true to himselfin 1814. | 
He had no common cause with men whose | 
promises were faithless—whose presence 
was an incubus’ on the land. And in the 
hundred days, still faithful to the guiding | 

| 





principles of his life, de distrusted the suspi- | 
cious love for constitdtions, when found in | 


and 
Oe Serer on 
a sheet of the same size as the New York Mir- 
ror, and, like that journal, each page of the third 
volume will have three wide and well filled col- 
umns: it will be printed on paper of fine quality, 
and with nearly new type, in quarto form, ma- 
king in the year two volumes of twentysix num- 


the despot muster of the confederation of the | bers, or two hundred and eight large pages.— 


Rhine. 
cfushed by the arm of England never to rise, 
on the plains of Waterloo—the unseduced 
pureness, and far reaching wisdom of Lafa- 
yette saved the nation from the tremendous 
horrors of a’protracted strugglewhich the de- 
feated and desperate monagch could have 
create]. For fifteen years, the chafed and 
unessy nation again endured the Bourben 
sway. Lafayette throughout, distrusted 
them—and oem, with madness weak as it 
was wicked, they attempted in 1829 to wield 
‘the sceptre of Louie the Fourteenth—and 
they fell, in an instant, beneath the fearful 
reaction they had created. The all powerful 
character and spotless integrity of Lafayette 
was interposed tosave the nation. All 
France was in his hands. With the ease of 
instant determination, he might have stepped 
into the vacant throne—but he preferred the 
greatness of saving his country to the glory 
of ruling it. His conduct then, completed 
his renown, and gai him a distinction of 
pure andunadulterated fame which no public 


" F that 
eons iy 


ot of his country 
and the wonder of the world—the man whose 
character and whose consistency alone pre- 
served the nation, Acknowledged by all to 
be the man who held the jarring destinies of 
Europe and of the earth in his hand—ac- 
knowledged by all, and proved, by events, to 
have been the only man existing who could 
not abuse his trust, whocould not be tempted 
by his own situation. Such, in a few words, 
was Lafayette—the morning star of one re- 
volution, and the guiding light of another— 
he lived to see his principles triumphant and 
his glory complete—by saving -his country 
ut the most tremendous crisis of its whole 
history—and has gone down to the grave 
with an honor, a celebrity, and purity of rep- 
utation rarely if ever Hielore attained by any 
public character.—V. ¥. Commercial. 





ATTEMPT To ROB THE Mast.—An attempt 
was made on Tuesday night, the 10th inst. 
to rob the great U. S. Mail, near Erie, Pa, 
upon the arrival of the stage at that place, it 
was discovered that the straps and fastnings 
of the boot had been cut, and two trunks 
lost; but the great mail bag was safe. One 
of the trunks was found at six or seven miles 
distance from Erie. ‘The other, belonging 
toa lady, and containing nothing but her 
clothes, was not found, No doubt that the 











mail was the object of the robbers. 


Earnraquake in Sovurn America.—Ac- 
counts were received at Rio Hacha oa the 
29th ult., that the city of Santa Martha had 
been visited by a severe earthquake on the 
22d, 23rd, 24th and 25th ult., which distroy- 
ed the principal edifices and’ niaterially inju- 
red the whole city, 








A German emigrant and family, on their 
way tothe Ohio, were on Saturday night 
robbed on board the steam boat Victory, 
bound to Albany, of their trunk, containing 
four hundred and fifty dollars in specie, being 
all the property they possessed, 

Mr J. Cox, late Am. Con. at Vera Cruz, is 





stated to have died near Mexico, 


When the dynasty of Napoleon was | Each volume will have a handsome title page 


and copious index. , 

The proprietor of the Literary Inquirer grate- 
fully announces the encouraging fact, that the 
number of subscribers has so rapidly increased 
within the last few months, as to leave of an 
edition of more than a thousand copies scarcely 
fifty complete setts of the back numbers. In- 
deed, since the termination of the First Volume, 
the number of our subscribers has been nearly 
doubled. Desirous of doing every thing in our 
power to evince our gratitude for this signal and 
unexpected success, we are induced to propose 
some alterations in our original plan, which can 
not fail to give great and very general satisfac- 
tion. Among the contemplated improvements 
of our succeeding volumes, are the ToTaL ExcLv- 
SION OF ADVERTISEMENTS — the substitution of 
THREE WiDk cotumns for the four narrow ones 
at present used-—and the division of every 
year’s numbers into Two votumss, each contain- 


ing two hundred and eight la uarto pages. 
It iw ty y to re , thai those 





who prefer doing so, can have two or more yol- ' 


umes bound in one; so that, while to new sub- 
scribers the proposed arrangement will be im- 
portant, it need not increase a single cent the 
expense of our old ones. 

When we commenced the second volume, it 
wes our intenfion to devote about two pages and 
a half to advertisements, from which we expect- 
ed to derivea yearly income of from three to five 
hundred dollérs, in addition to the saving arising 
from the reduced quantity of new matter that we 
should have weekly to furnish. Hence subscri- 
bers will perceive the absolute necessity of com- 
plying with our request to pay in advance, that 
we may be enakied to meet our large and greatly 
increased weekly expenditure. It is universally 
acknowledged, that, even at present, the Lite- 
rary Inquirer is one of the best and cheapest pa- 
pers published in Western New York; and when 
the contemplated improvements are made and 
advertisements excluded, it will, we think, bear 
a comparison with the oldest and most approved 
periouicals in the country. 

Of the third volume, to be commenced in July 
next, the first five pages of each number will con- 
stitute the Literary Department, including origi- 
nal and selected articles of an instructive and en- 
tertaining nature. The sixth and seventh pages 
will be devoted to General Intellige under 
which head will be furnished brief and iterest- 
ing reports of the operations of benevolent socie- 
ties, literary institutions, &c.; concise accounts 
of the more importaat proceedings of our na- 
tional and state legislatures, with occasional ex- 
tracts from public documents and spegehes of 
extraordinary interest; a summary of the latest 
and most important news—domestic and for- 
eign; marriages, deaths, &c. The last page will 
be chiefly occupied with original and selected 
poetry, but will occasionally contain scientific 
intelligence, humorous sketches, &c. * 

Some time since the editor offered a prevaium 





LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


should be written for this paper; Twentyfive 
Dollars for the best Original Poem; and Twen- 
tyfive Dollars for the best Original Biography of 
some eminent character. The ecntributions sent 


submitted to the committee, and should the pre- 


lishing the Prize Anticixs in the first number 
of our third volume. 


i 





in competition for these premiums have been all | 
| one solitary Steam Boat, departing and returning 
miums be awarded in season, we propose pub- | at long but uncertain intervals, or the dwarf 
| schooner, creeping warily in, in search of that 
| employment it could scarcely hope to find:— 


Terms or Susscriptiox.—No subscription re- who, we say, 






shallow for commerce, with shores fringed with 
rank grass and intertangled wood: that 
subsequently saw its grad roach to the 
character of a sea port—the stream deepened toa 
harbor, and its surface broken by the rush of 


that has witnessed all this—and 


ceived for less than a complete volume, which recollects how recently this picture was true to 
will be published in six months, and consist of | life—can compare it with the present, and then 


twentysix super royal quarto nnmbers of eight 
pageseach. Thé price will be for one year (two 
volumes), $2,00 payable within one month from 


lume), $1,25 payable within one month from 
the time of subscribing; or $1,25 at any time 
within the six months. When the proprietor 





has to employ a collector, an additional Fy 
Bo ae rea) - 


Premium ror New Svascriners.—Any per- 
son obtaining four half-yearly subscribers to this 
paper, and remitting, at the proprietor’s risk 
and expense, five dollars to the office of publica- 
tion, shall receive a copy of the Third Volume 
for his trouble; and any person obtaining five 
annual subscribers, and forwarding Ten Dollars, 
in advance, shall receive for his trouble a copy 
of the Third and Fourth Volumes. New sub- 
scribers, who wish it, can be supplied with the 
First and Second Volumes. 

Orders and communications must be addressed 
(postage free) to the proprietor, 

W. Verrixper, 
177, Main street, Buffalo, 


June 25, 1834. 





Our New Votumer.—lIt affords us much plea- 
sure to receive from all quarters so many kind 
and encouraging communications, not only ap- 
proving of our past efforts to minister to the in- 
étruction and amusement of our numerous rea- 
ders, but highly commending the alteration so 
soon to be made in the mechanical departinent 
of our paper. We have already been favored 
with considerable additions to the number of our 
patrons, of whom a good proportion have paid 
their subscriptions in advance. Having still on 
hand a few copies of the first and Second Vol- 
umes of our paper, and not intending hereafter 
to print a larger impression than will supply the 
probable demand, we are induced to make the 
following liberal offers to those who avill exert 
themselves to procure new subscribers: 

"A copy of the First or Second Volume of the 
Literary Inquirer will be given to any person 
obtaining three responsible annual subscribers, 
or remitting, at our expense, payment in ad- 
vance; ora copy of both Volumes, with a sim- 
ilar condition, will be given for five annual sub- 
scribers. Those who wish to secure either of 
the above premiums, must forward the names of 
new subscribers during the ensuing month. 





The Burrito Wuic made its first appearance 
on Wednesday last. It is neatly printed and 
well got up. R. W. Hasxms, esq., the editor 
and proprietor, is already favorably known as 
one of the former conductors of the Buffalo 
Journal. It is, therefore, unnecessary to do 
more than merely announce the commencement 
ofhis present pyblication. With the political 
views and opinions of this new weekly, and 
which are sufficiently indicated by the name it 
bears, we of course have nothing to do: but we 
are glad to find, in the number before us, seve- 
ral columns devoted to the interests of literature 
and science; and «ve believe the editor will reg- 
ularly furnish a fair proportion of good reading 
matter, both original and selected. The follow- 
ing graphic sketch of ‘‘the growth, prospects 
and peculiar advantages of our infant, rising ci- 
ty,”’ which is taken from one of the leading edi- 
torial articles of the first number, will be duly 
appreciated by all who feel an interest in the 
prosperity of this ‘“‘City of the Lakes.’’ We 
hope to be enabled to transfer to our own pages 
many of the scientific and literary gems, with 
which, we doubt not, the editor of the Whig 
will enrich the columns of that journal. 

‘*Who, that knew Buffalo the rude hamlet it so 
recently was—its scattered habitations, its sol- 





of Fifty Dollars for the best Original Tale that 


itary streets, its almost stagnant stream, too 


| presume to foretel the future destiny of our city 
| of the west? Contrasted with these small be- 
| innings, we have now a population of more 
the time of subscribing; $2,50 within six months; | than thirtcen thousand souls; a spacious harbor, 


or $3,00 within the year. Six months (one vo- ; : 
| western navigable waters, upon which already 


communicating with fifteen hundred miles of 


ply near forty steam-boats and one hundred 
schooners: our filled ware-houses, thronged 
docks, crowded harbor; the bustle’of constant 
arrivals and “depariures—all, all form a scene 
upon which ‘the full eye of the enthusiast may 
revel,” without ever, in his day-dreams, ventu- 
ring to that point of greatness Buffalo is one day 
destined to reach. 

“The shores of our western waters are yet 
covered with giant forests, broken only here and 
there by the insulated efforts of some solitary 
setiler.—Emigrants, by thousands, rushing to 
people this wilderness; and not a tree is felled, 
or a habitation reared in all that extended realm, 
but will result in adding to the value of our prop- 
erty, and the employment of our inhabitants. 
Thus blessed and thus protected, our people 
know not the littleness that wrangles with rival 
sites for wealth or greatness. Secure in all we 
ought to ask, we rejoice at the enterprise and 
success of those who labor to create new channels 
of wealth, and to rear additional cities and towns. 
Let art combine its efforts with nature, and much 
may be accomplished. Our eity is new; the 
surrounding country, the great west, is new— 
vast are the advantages yet unimproved, an’ the 
openings for skill and talent to command res- 
pect, and confer lasting blessings upon our 
race. In such a field we hope to rerider our la- 
bors both acceptable and useful.” 

The Buffalo Whig, we must not omit to re- 
mark, is printed in a superior manner and on 
good paper, by C. F. Butler & John 8. Dey. 





The Burraro Buttetin, enlarged to the size 
of the Albany Argus, and greatly improved in its 
style and execution, made its appearance on 
Saturday last. The editorial department is ably 
sustained by Mason Braman, esq., and the me- 
chanical part reflects great credit on James Fax- 
on & Co., the enterprising proprietors. We 
have transferred to our present number a poem, 
written, we believe, by the editor himself, with 
whose literary and poetical effusions we shall oc- 
casionally grace our columns. From a very flat- 
tering notice of the Literary Inquirer, of which 
the editor remarks, that ‘‘but few periodicals 
have, in so short a time, been so widely circula- 
ted and so generally approved,” we make the 
following brief exiract.— 

‘‘But twenty years since, a literary periodical, 
so far from the latitude of civilized society as Buf- 
falo then was, would have been a wonder indeed, 
for the novel association of refined ideas with 
the incidents of wild life—of poetry and romance, 
mingled with the lore of the Indian, and fireside 
wonders of the hunter's tale, and the enlivening 
little ondits on the last page of a pretty sheet, 
matched by the adventures of a day. Such an 
attempt would have made the author worthy a 
straight jacket, and his premature production, 
like many other blooming flowers from the ‘Fa- 
therlane’ would have been doomed 


‘ To blush unseen, 
‘And waste its sweetness on the desert air,’ 


but now, not only herg, but hundreds of miles 
onward, the march of literature and improve- 
ment is advancing with unceasing rapidity. Pe- 
riodicals are every where springing up, and the 
‘interminable west’ is already a part of the world 
of letters.’’ 











Trisvte To THE Memory or Larayette.—In 
a preceding-column will be found an account of 
the “demise of the great and good Larayerre,”’ 
which we have extracted from the New York 
Commercial Advertiser. From the same print 





we learn, that immediately on the receipt of the 
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melancholy intelligence, the public flags and | 


those of the siiipping in the harbor, were dis- 
played at half mast, and the Common Council of 
the city were summoned to a special meeting by 
His Honor the Mayor. Both Boards met at sev- 
en o'clock in the evening, when appropriate res- 
olutions were unanimously adopted, and com- 
inittees appointed to devise the most suitable 
method of honoring the memory of the departed 
patriot. 





SLAVERY aGai.—It is doubtless known to 
many, if not all of our readers, that the Rev. 
Dr. Cox, of New York, is publishing in the N. 
Y. Evangelist an interesting account of ‘his re- 
vent visit to Europe. During his sojourn in the 
British empire, the sentiments of this gentleman 
underwent a complete reyolution on the subject 
of slavery; and in the course of his journal 
he has given, in his happiest manner, a brief 
history of that chasge and the causes by which 
it was produced. We regret to perceive, that 
since his return, and on the above account ex- 
clusively, Dr. Cox has been most bitterly at- 
tacked by some of the Daily and other papers in 
the city of New York, whose editors have dis- 
covered in his eloquent and pathetic appeals in 
behalf of the colored people, symptoms of an ab- 
erration of intellect!! Alas, and is it indeed the 
case, that, in free and enlightened America—‘‘the 
asylum of the oppressed and the refuge of the 
persecuted,”’ no sooner does an individual advo- 
cate the cause of the enslaved and degraded ne- 
gro, than he is assailed in the most virulent man- 
ner, even by his former friends and admirers, 
and his conduct attributed to motives which 
would disgrace a Robespierre ora Nero? But 
we rejoice to leorn, that notwithstanding the 
ridicule which its opponents attempt to heap 
upon the system of the abolitionists, and in spite 
of the unprovoked and pitiless attacks made upon 
ils most distinguished and philanthropic advo- 
cates, the cause of UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION is 
steadily advancing. In proof this statement, we 
need only refer to that ‘act of gigantic benevo- 
lence,’’ in pursuance of which, on the Ist of 
August next, slavery will no longer exist in the 
Pritish West India islands; we need only refer 
to the announcement contained in a recent let- 
ter from Copenhagen, mentioned in the sixth 
page of our lagt number, and by which it-wy: 
pears that the King of Denmark has already fol- 
lowed the noble example of England; we need 
only refer to a similar disposition which is be- 
ginning to manifest itself in France and other 
European nations, and which will ere long rise 
up in its might, “break the = of the op- 
pressors and let the opp go free.”” And 
shall America remain an unmoved spectator of 
this glorious and triumphant struggle? O no! 
She will not!—she can not! Already has she 
begun to exert herself in this noble cause; al- 
ready has the mandate gone forth, that native 
Americans—whatever may be the color of their 
skin or their original country—shall no longer 
be held in cruel bondage and bought and sold 
like the brutes that perish; already have sixty 
Anti-slavery societies been established in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and the number is rap- 
idly increasing. We hope, however, the day 
is not far distant when there shall be no neces- 
sity for the existence of such associations as 
these; but when the glorious declaration, in de- 
fence of which the Heroes of the Revolution so 
nobly fought and bled, will be applied to men of 
every clime and color—and the only strife shall 





be, who will do most to promote the practical | 
illustration of the principle, ‘that all men are 
created free and equal.’’ We have said, and we 
repeat the remark, that the abolition cause must 
prevail. We believe it will triumph over all 
the opposition that is arrayed against it: for it 
is the cause of philanthropy, of patriotism, of 
humanity, and of justice. ‘‘Violent opposition 
will only hasten it. Let ‘light and love’ be our 
motto. Truth is great, and it will prevail.’’ 





The President of the United States, on Wed- 
nesday last, transmitted a Message to Congress 
communicating official information ofan unfor- 
tunate accident at Toulon, Ita rs'that three 
of the guns of the frigate United States had been 
left shotted, and were accidentally discharged 
into the Suffren line of battle ship. The Presi- 
dent recommends to Congress that pensions be 
authorized for the families of the unfortunate 
victuns of the ageident. ’ 








Monday, the 30th instant, is fixed upon by 
both He of Congress as the day for the ter- 
mination of the present session. 


The Globe of Thursday brings the informa: 
tion of the resignation of Mr McLane the Sec- 
retary of State. 


A German establishment, at Economy, Pa, 
manufactures figured silk vesting, of great beau- 
ty and perfection, scarcely inferior to the best 
English or French. 


The lovers of science and adventure will be 
happy to learn that Lord Althorp has announced 
that the government of Great Britain has deter- 
mined to grant a pension of 70/. per annum to the 
widow, and of 50/. per annum to the infant 
daughter of the late Richard Lander the African 
traveler. 





Marriep.—In Lancaster on 19th inst. by the 
Rev Mr Oaks, Mt Wm Grimes, of Bethany, 
to Miss Helen M. Sloan, of Darien. 

On the 13th inst., by the Reverend Sylvester 
Eaton, Elisha Beach, Esq. merchant, of Mon- 
roe, M. T. to Mies Joanna P. Coe, of this city. 


Diep.—In this city, on Saturday last, Henry 
L. son of Dr Benjamin, aged 10 months. 

In Amity, Erie county, Pa, Rhoda Lesuer, 
consort of Mr Samuel Lesuer, aged 17, formerly 
of Amherst, in this county. 

In Cleveland, Mr John J. Daly, aged about 
40, formerly of this city. 








Advertisements. 


— 
OTICE.—The firm of HAYES & BRISTOL is 
this day dissolved by mutual consent. All debts due 
to the firm, and all demands against it, will be settled by 
Cc. C. BRISTOL, who will continue the business at the 
old stand, 207,.Main-street. 
GEO. E. HAYES 
CYRENIUS C. BRISTOL. 
U—3t 











Boffalo, June 10, 184. 


Te Sunday School Teachers and Parents.—As ma- 
ny persons have occasion to select Sunday School 
Libraries, or make purchases of books for children in 
their own or other families, we would call their atten- 
tion to the excellent, cheap, and very popular works of 
the American Sunday School Union. They can furnish 
a library for a school which will 235 vol " 
amounting to 23,305 pages, bound in fancy colored lea- 
ther backs and corners, with marble covers. ‘These 
volumes contain 1500 stec!, copperplate, and wood 
engravings and maps, illustrating the various subjects 
of Tn et the books treat. The price of the complete 
setis 5 
Besides this library, the Union have published 103 
smaller books in paper covers, containing 2056 pages, 
with a large number of wood cuts. A complete set of 
costs $1,46. If bound, they would make about 
ten ortwelve volumes of uniform size. 
In the above are not included several volumes, which, 
on account of size, &c. are not pleced in the regulor 


series; such as the Bible Diction&ry, Geography 
f Biographical Disheeasy, 


Psalmody, Hymn 
Unien ke. rote 

Nearly the whole of the books have been printed 
from stereotype plates, on good papers; many of them 
were written expressly for the Union, and all have 
been examined and approved by the committee of 
publication, posed of an equal number of the Bap- 
list, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal churches. 

or the sum of @42,46, the above 338 works can be 
procored by any Sunday School, and Sunday School 
Society, which will send a copy of its constitution, a 
list of officers, and an annual report to the American 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an auxiliary. 
They can be procured on the same terms by an indivi- 
dual who is a member of the Society, purchasing for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution. The terms 
for membership are for life $30, or $3 annually, in 
which case they also receive gratuitously a copy of the 
Sunday School Journal. 

In view of these facts, we may inquire how many 
thousands of parents might place in their dwellings 
such a library; embracing matter adapted to all ages, 
irom the youngest child that can read, to the parents 
and domestics of the household! How many thousand 
little companies of youth might join and purchase a 
complete litrary for their amusement and instruction! 
liow many thousand sets should be required by Sun- 
day schools, by common schools, by public schools, 
by apprentices’ libraries, by men of property, for gra- 
tauitous Gistributien, by ministers and pious visitors of 
the x and the rich, for the comfort and benefit ofthe 
families and individuals they go amongst! 

Orders, with particular directions as to the mode of 
conveying the books, will meet with ge attention, 











ATCH AND JEWELRY, Silver and Pla- 

' ted Ware.—The subscriber has this day receiv- 

ed a very rich and extensive assortment of the above 

goods, which he offérs at wholesule or retail, on the most 

favorable terms. Particular allention paid to repairing: 
fe M. LONG, 


May 7, 4834. w 
re wik subscriber respectfully informs the citizens of 








Buffalo, that he has established himseli' as a 
House Carpenter, in Main st. eleven doors below the 
Mausion House, where all orders iu that line will be at- 
tended to with punctuality and despateh. 

hk. HOLLINSHEAD. 
May 34, 1834. 19 
DOCTOR T. P. WHIPPLE, 
At Foster's Hotel, 


BLACK ROCK, N. Y. 
IDDINGTON & HUMPBRY, Merchant 4 «ilors, 
No. 8 Ellicott square, gratefully acknowledze the 
liberal support they have received from their friends and 
the and respectfully solicit a continuance of their 





lott 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, BOOKS.—These publications 
consist of Scripture Biography. Sacred Geography, 
Lives of Martyrs, Juvenile Biography, Sacred History, 


Missionary Bi Lives of Pious Men, Helps for 
Teachers.” Books, Cars, &c., for infant Schools, and 





Picture Boo ‘or small children, ornamented with nu- 
" ravings. Published by the"| Nob 
of 0, 6, Kremlin Buildings, Buffalo. 


Oo CABINET & CHAIR WAREHOUSE, 
No. 8, Ellicott Square, Main st.—The above rooms 
are now d with an assortment of furniture not sur- 
ee in any place as to durability and fashion. ‘The 
‘ollowing can be furnished at all times:—French, Otto- 
man and Grecian Sofas; Couches; Chaise, Lounges, 
pier, loo, centre, card, Waeor 3 9 dining, tea, work 
drawing, writing and sideboard ‘ables; dressing and 
drawingroom Commodes; dressing Bureaus and Glasses; 
librar rook and paper Cases; Music Stands and Stools; 
Foot 8; basin and washhand Stands, French, high- 
ost, tent, field, dome — and lowpost Bedsteads; ma- 
ponte, and black walnut French Chairs; Boston Rock- 
ing Chairs, splendid article; fancy and Windsor Chairs ot 
every description; Settees, and Settee Cradles; Writing 
Stools; cane Chair Seats, of every description; mahogu- 
ny Plank, Boards and Veneers; lack walnut Veneers; 
chert? and walnut Boards; Copal Varnish; Hatters’ 
Blocks, for finishing and coloring. | Turning done te or- 
der of short notice. Bed posts and table legs on hand at 
ull times. A liberal discount made to those who purchase 
chairs to sell again. A. CUTLER. 
Buffulo, March 12. lot 
UFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 
st.—Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and offers 
for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assortment of school books that has ever been 
offered in this section of the country, whieh he will sell 
for cash, lower than they can be obtained at any other 
bookstore in the city. His stock of Classical Books 
are of the best and most approved editions that are to 
be obtained in the United States, being such as are used 
ut the highest ste and academies in New England 
and New York. His stock of Miscellaneous Books is 
very large, comprising the best editions of the standard 
works on history, biography, theology, medicine, and 
law, with.a general assortment of the best novels and 
romances. His stock of family Bibles is extensive be- 
yond apy thing ever before offered in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testaments in abundance, of all 





and . 
School Books being the leading branch of his busi- 
ness, he will always be sapplied with every thi 
academies, which will 80 


ot such: oe win muke it 
E oy ther: fo ish wah into 
ver e who wishes to turn cas! 
hooks og the best cdvantage must be sure to call at 
Stecte’s Bookstore, where can be furnished on bet- 


ter terms than they can be obtained at any other store 
in the city. jan 8 


WYILGUS No. 203 Main street, has just receiv- 
« ed rk’s Commettary, ir 2 vols. Parochial 
Lectures on the Law and the Gospel, by 8. H. Tying, 
D. D. Scenes of our Parish, by a country P'arson’s 
danghter; the Inflvence of the Bible, in improving the 
understanding and moral character, by J. Matthews, 
D, D. The Charch of God, in a series of dissertations, 
by the Rev. R. W. Evans; the Mother at home, or the 
principle of maternal duty, familiariy illustrated by J. 
8. C. Abbou; Manly Piety, in its principles, by R. 
Philips, of ve 4 Chapel; Religious Souvenir, by 
5. T. Bidell, D.D. The Churehman’s Almanac; 
Common Prayer, fine and ; Method ar- 
monist, new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. A 
large assortment of pocket Bibles, Testaments, and 
Prayer Books. 
uffalo, Jan. 20, 1934. 4 


UST RECEIVED at the Buffalo Book Store, 203 

Main street; Albums, an elegant article; Pareh- 
ment; fine; Drawing Paper of all sizes and qualities; 
Porter’s Analysis; Adams’ Grammar; Bridgewater 
Treatises; Mechanism of the Hand, by Sir Charles 
Bell Physical condition of Man, by John Kidd; As- 
tronomy and general Physics, by hm Rev. W. Whe- 


well. . W. WILGUS. 
Buffalo, Jan, 20, 1834. 4 














if addressed to Faevericx W. Porter, Corresp 
ing Secretary, American Sunday Schoo! Union, No. 
146 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia. ar 


HE PEARL and Literary Gazette, devoied to ori- 

inal and selected tales, a. essays, travel- 

ing, literary and historical sketches, biography, poetry, 

&c., is published simultaneously in the cities of Boston 
and Hartford. 

Terms.—T vo dollars per annam, one dollar for six 
months, payable in advance. Postmasters, agents 
and clubs will receive six copies for a year by sending 
ten dollars, or six copies for six months for five dollars. 

All letters of business, remittances and communica- 
tions must be directed tothe Peart, Hartford, Conn., or 
tothe editor. Postage in all cases must bed. aip 


HE LITERARY JOURNAL is published every 
Saturnay, at No. 9, Market Square, Providence, 
R.1. Terms, two dollars and fifty cents per angum, 
if paid in advance, or three dollars at the end of the 
ear. Every person obtaining six subscribers, and 
sing responsible for the same, will receive a seventh 
copy gratis. All letters and communications on busi- 


ness, are to be directed, hoes eats to 
J. KNOWLES & CO., 
Publishers and Proprietors. 
HE LADY’S BOOK.—Each number of this pe- 
riodical contains sixty pages of extra royal octavo 

letter press, printed with clear, new, and beautiful 
type, on paper of the finest texture and whitest color. 
It is embellished with splendid engravings on copper 
and steel, executed by artists of the highest skill and 
attention, and embrucing every variety of subject. 

The tern: of the Lady’s Book are three beg) 
annam, payable in advance. Published by L. A. Go- 
Gor & Co, Buildiags, Franklin Place, Phila~ 
detphia. 




















UFFALO BOOK STORE, No. ,203 Main street’ 
Janoary 20, 1634. A. W. Wsigus has just receiv” 
ed a fresh supply of Books and Stationary, amon$ 
whieh are the Education Annual, by J. Breekenbridgé 
A. M. Italy, @ poem by Samuel Rogers. The Har- 
per’s Head, a legend of Kentucky, by 8. Hall. Wal- 
dernac; by LeitchRitchie. The Down Easter, &c. &c- 
“12 vols. by J. Neal. Richelieu, a tale of France, in 
2vols. The Book of Commerce, by sea and land, de- 
signed for echools. The Aristocrat, an American 
tale, in2vole. Tom Cringle’s Log, 2d Series, in 2 
vols. Lights and Shadows of German Life, in 2 vols. 
Dutchess of Berri, in La Vendee, comprising a narra- 
tive of h@r adventures, &c. by Gen, Dermoncourt.— 
Kinw Treatise on Steam Engine. Allen's Me- 
chanic, . . 4 
T )\ISSOLUTION.—The partnership heretofore exist- 
ing Between the subscribers, in the Painting busi- 
ness, under the firm of Wilgus & Burton, is this day dis- 
solved by mutual consent. 
The unsettled affuirs of the Jate firm will be closed by 
D.B and the business of Painting, Glazing, &c., 
in all its Various branches, will be continued by N. Wit- 


. 213 Main street. 
Gus, at the old stand, No. MT HANIEL WILGUS. 


’ DARIUS BURTON. 

Buffala, April 1, 1824. 14ef 
200K AND FANCY JOB PRINTING neatly and 
Feo arg A ee Md William Verrinder, at 
th? office Litera nqu r, = 
The support of his iends and the public is respect- 
fally solicited, ‘ 
complete seis of the First Volume.of tho 
i may be obtained, price $15. 

eegh, at the office of publication. . , 
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HE NORTH AMEKIC MAGAZINE; Suov 
ner L. Fairficld, editer. Ss magazine is dem- 
ted particularly to American literature, but will also 
contain brief reviews of foreign works end extracts of 
merit. Tales, sketehes ofecevery and manngrs, bio 
graphical and critical notices, ‘poetry, an ana, or tabic 
talk, the fine arts, and record of occurrences, with re- 
views of all new works, constitute a portion of the en- 
tertainment which is presented in this periodical. Al! 
liticated questions, cliher of politics, religion, or the 
learned professions, are eafelully uveided; and ail 
merely personal rivalry or animosity excluded frou: 
the ~—— of this magazine, 

The magazine is published in Philadelphia during the 
first week of every month, Each number contains 
sixty four royal octavo Pages, well printed on superior 
paper, and stitched in covers, 

The price is five dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. jan 





isgued by booksetlers in 23 
form, viz a Tites of Banditti 
baktern 


Burney 
Furlough; The Gentle Reerwit and 
ries; Waltham; Rebe 





We have supplied these, word for word, to our sub- 
scribers for four and five , in addition to the fol- 
py entire pes = 5 —eocennens anheens 
and rnal o Lettres 8 q ele 
and Low Philippey Bay's tout in Holland? Levers 
from the Earl o ham; Mre *s Journal; 
Life of Dr Leyden; Ship k the Medusa;, The 
Earthquake of Caraccas; lio, &c. &e. &e., 
altogether worth at booksellers’ reduced atleast 


twentyfive dollars!! This surely ts y- ; 
HE WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, can 
ducted by James Hall aud devoted to literature and 
science, is published during the first week of every 
month. Terms, three dollars and fifty cents, payable 
in six months, or tiiree dollars, in advance. A pay- 
ment made between the Ist of January and the 1st Jaly, 
in advance for thxt 





in any year, i 
year; and in alle where payment shall be delayed 
until after the Ist of July, the additional fifty cents will 


be chargec. No subseription will be received for less 
than a year, or discentinued until the close of a year; 
but subscribers may commence their year with any 
month they please. No subscriber wy’ be considered 
as having the right to diseontinue his subscription, un- 
less he shall have paid up all arears, and given notice 
before the expiration of the year. Published by 
COREY & FAIRBANK, Cincinnati Ohio. 


HE PARTHENON is published at Union Co'lege 
T in monthly numbers, each contai at least 64 
pages of original matter, during the time college is in 
session. The price of subscription is $2 50 per annum, 
when paid in advance, and» @3 00 on delivery of the 
June number. No subscription taken for less than one 
year. Any person obtaining five subscribers and be- 
coming responsible for the same, shall receive a vol- 
ume gratis, and agents shall receive the customary 
commission. All communications must be addressed, 
postage paid, to the ofthe Pa n, Schenee- 

N. Y. TheP 












and index, which 
rnished with the last number of the volume. 
Advertisements are exefuded. The subscriptien price 
is two dollars — ay cents rom, saree * 
vanee; three dollars any i 
months after the time of subscribing. When the above 
terms are not complied with, and the publishers bave 
to emplo o collectar. + ae liars and fifty cents will 
be invariably dema : oP wk 7 
SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
RANVILLE INSTITUTION,—Preparatory De 
nt. In this attention is vento i — 
tury cad common branches of English, and to Greek a 
Latin by those who wish to be fitted for college. This 


department comprises ane des specially for boys of 
toner age. Such are Ps ey the care an 












supervi- 
sion of a teacher and guardian, who is dewoted exclusive- 
ly to their interests, spe histime with them, day and 
night, with paternal solici and affection. 
nglish Department. In this can be obtained either 

the whole or any portion of the nuipomesion end Eng- 
tish part of a collegiate education. It aiso is facili- 
ies for acquiring the qualifications suitable for the busi- 
less of teaching. f rp, 

Collegiate 7 Phy eoures, cod reson, ‘a 
intended to be a ry) name. equi 
membership in the —,. er pte —_ mde —_ 
adopted by the best ¢ greate , - 
pom had to the qualify, than to the quantity, of the 
preparation. The freshmen class has eonpleted half its 
year. It is accessible, at all times, by daly quali 
fied to take its advanced standing. : ae classe 
will be successively organized on the an’ promotion 
of this from an inferior to asuperior grade. Cornience- 
ment is on the second Wednesday in August. 


Manual Labor Department. This is considered as in-» 
cluding all the resident students, who are keg > 


daily occupied more or leas in some kind 
eooperage has been sees. affords ample em- 
ployment to the freshmen and to several other indi- 
viduals; and measures are for more extensive 





177 Main st. Br,ffalo, |. 





accommodations iji this. joiners 
and farmers will find in respective 


callings. , : 
Expenses for aterm of twentyone weeks. Tuition, 8,00, 












i re anaes pge eotee ote t 
tudyi Vv: rooms, 
Ppa ey 
in the preparatory room, 60,75 w expense - 
tion, bourd, washing, om, furniture fuel, a 
term, or a year, ve of vacations, "Those 
who board at the institution in time of ¥ will be 
charged at the same rate as in term time, secon. 
tion of tuition, No deduction for absence @ 
on the tuition of students in the collegiate 1 "tS 
Any student entering or lea’ the the 
progress of a Half term, willbe whole ts» 
of tuition for such half term. No n for 
will be made 00 te ee —> 
not absent more thatva week ’ ev 
then por cai Re such absence. . 
ment of a is ¥ 
. e next term , the 20th 
of March. PRATT, 
Granville, Licking . 
Ohio, February, 























THE VOICE OF HUMANITY: 
IN THRER CASTOS. 
let Slavery. 


1 saw the burning tear 

Run down her dark brown cheek; 
It told of wo and care— 

Her tongue refused to speak. 


1 heard the stifled sigh 
Burst from her throbbing breast — 
‘To heaven she raised her eye, 

As there her only rest. 


Ah! why these tears and sighs' 
Alt_ why this bitter grief? 

“My ! my babe!"’ she cries, 
“O, stranger bring relief ! 


in Ay him rade away, 

“As pillow’d on my breust, 
“tL, at the close of day, 

“Had hush’d himthere to rest. 


“I saw the clanking chains 
% husband's linibe secore; 


- 
nan the Reteie psig, 
“T saw the tear of wo 
“Gattrer in bis dark eye; 
“T heard the lashes’ blow 
“Extort the parting sigh.” 


“O, Godt” she frantic cries, 
“The sword of justice take; 

“And bending from the skies, 
“Bid sympathy awake. 


“O! let a mother’s prayer 
“A God of Justice move; 
“She asks a refuge where 


“He dwells hintself--above."’ 


Zion's Advocate. 


2ud Slavery. 


God gave to Afrie’s sons, 
A brow of sable dye, 

And spread the country of their birth 
Benrath a burning sky; 

And with a cheek of olive, made ° 
The little Hindoo child; 

And dazkly stain’d the forest tribes, 
That roam our Western wild. 


‘To me he gave a form 
Of fairer, whiter clay; 
But am I, therefore, in his sight, 
Respected more than they? 
No. ‘Tis the hue of deeds and thoughts, 
ay yt his Book— 
‘Tis rion of the heart, 
Oh which he deine to look. 


Not by the tinted cheek 
That fades away so fast, 

But by the color of the soul 
We shall be at last. 

And God, the Judge, will look at me 
With anger in his eyes, 

If I, my brother's darker brow 


Should ever dare despise. L. H. 8. 
. 


3d Siwéry. 
HE LITTLE FACTORY GIRL’S COMPLAINT, 
To @ more fortunate playmate. 


1 often think how once we used 
in summer fields to play, 

And run about and breathe the ait 
That made us glad and gay; 

We used to gather butter-cups, 
And chase the butterfly: 

I lov'd to feel the light breeze lift 
My bair, as it went by. 


Do you still play in those bright fields? 
And are the flowers still there? 
There are no fields where I live now, 
No flowers any where, 
But day by day I go and turn 
_A dull and tedious whee 
You caanot think how sad and tired 
And faint I often feel. 


I hurry home to snatch the meal 
The eo can supply, 
n back I hasten to the 5 
That noi to hate I try, — 
At night my mother kisses me, 
hen she has comb’d my hair, 
And laid me in my little bed, 
But ['m not happy there. 


I dream about the factor ° 
The fines that on us + 

I start and ask my father if 

- I have not lain too late? 

And once I heard my father say, 
‘Oh, better were a grave, 

Than such a life as this for thee, 
Thou little sinless slave!” 


And then Pll bring same flowers h 
If you will give me some, Ker 

And at my work Pil think of them, 
And holydays to come. 





HOME. 


I dreamed of home last night, 
ind that I was a happy boy again— 
saw the low, white cottage of my youth, 
\nd its blue smoke rise o’er its sheltering woods. 
heard my mother singing at the door 
poe gD = pate cons of other days— 
2 nelt at our clear, bubbling brook, 
And slaked this burning thirst. ’ . 


NM’ Lellaa. 





LOVE. 
The Blossom of Spring's untimely bi 
To the lingerin pope is given. ome 
Love is a flower that buds on earth, 
But itonly blooms in Heaven. 








THE WEST INL.ES. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Belles Lettres. 
LETTER Vil. 
Predericketeed, in Santa Cruz, March 23, 1¢*. 

The distance from St Thomas to Santa 
Cruz is but forty miles, and the two islands 
are of course distinctly seen from each other. 
We embarked at St Thomas in the evening, 
and were in Fredricksteed to breakfast. The 
approach to Santa Cruzis charming; the shore 
is gc‘ tly undulated, and beyond rises into 
hills without being mountainobs; and the 
town, though small, is extremely neat, and 
lies on the margin of the ocean, shaded by 
cocoa nut and tamarind trees. 

Towards evening we took a promenade on 
the beach, in a northern direction; but we had 
not gone far, alternately admiring the sea and 
land, when our attention was suddenly arrest- 
ed by a ghastly exhibition. It consisted of 


four henadaand se many -hande, 
upon stakes between the sea and the high 


road. You cannot pass either way without 
seeing these mortal remains, which a tropi- 
cal sun and the birds of prey have rendered 
horribly disgusting. These deluded men were 
executed within the past month, not for an 
organised insurrection, but for having burned 
some valuable property of their master in or- 
der to revenge themselves on the overseer. 

March 27.—Breakfasted at the residence of 
Capt. S., where we were most kindly receiv- 
ed. The native fruits of the West Indies 
grow with great luxuriance on this island, 
and our host showed us his orchard of shad- 
docks, oranges and grape fruit, which seem- 
ed for a moment to realise the visions of fairy 
land. The grape fruit, though little known 
in the United | States, is much esteemed here, 
and obtains its name from its flavor, which 
resembles that of the grape. When fully 
grown, it is the size and shape of an ostrich’s 
egg, of a pale yellow color, and smooth on 
the surface. 

Capt. 8S, als} showed a white slave—a fe- 
male child of nine or ten years of age, with 
long flaxen hair, good features, and a com- 
plexion that some ladies might envy. But 
she is still a slave: nor are such examples in- 
frequent in the West Indies; for I have re- 
peatedly seen adults whom I tovuk for white 
men until I was assured to the contrary. 

Well may Santa Cruz be called the “Gar- 
den of the West In4ies,” for no of the is- 
lands surpasses it in the luxuriant growth of 
vegetable nature. Though much smaller than 
Barbadoes, its sugar crops have often equalled 
those of that island; its fruits are finer and 
its plantations much more tastefully arranged. 
No estate in Santa Cruz embraces more or 
less than 150 acres, as regulated by law. The 
buildings on these estates look like so many 
villages, the mansion of the planter rising 
conspicuousabove the numerous negro houses 
which surround it. The dwellings of the 
slaves, bowever, are generally extremely com- 
fortable; and this class of people appears to 
be in almost every sense of the word weil 
cared for. Hence they have rarely shown 
any attempt at insubordination. 

Although Santa Cruz belongs to the Danes, 
it is chiefly inhabited by English planters and 
merchants, and consequently here, as at St 
Thomas, the English language takes prece- 
dence. The style of living also resembles 
that of good families in England: they cine 
late and live luxuriously, and their hospitality 
is probably no where surpassed. 

March 28.—Went with a small y in 
gigs to Christiauste, or Bass-end; this town 
is much larger than Frederickstasd, and is 
said to contain 5000 inhabitants. It is more- 
over the governor’s residence. The distance 
between the two towns is about fifteen miles 
over the finest road I ever saw, shaded for a 
great part of the distance by magnificent cab- 
bage trees. The roads all over the island are 
equally as good as this; for the law epmpels 
every planter to keep in order so much of the 
road as passes through his estate, If any 
objection can be made to these roads itis their 
whiteness; being made of a light colored lime 
stone, the reflection during the heat of the 
day is almost intolerable, and can only be mit- 
igated by the use of a pair of green spectacles, 
which a stranger should bring with him, for 
they cannot be had here. On arriving at Santa 
Cruz I found that three things were necessary 
to comfort: plenty of money, a passport, and 
a pair of green spectacles. The i item 
needs no explanation, and the last is already 
understood; nor is the passport a trivial con- 
siceration, With it you may pass from one 








pense; but without it the government makes 
you pay ten dollars before they will permit 
you to leave the island; and this exorbitant 
tax is levied every time you may have occa- 
sion to change your location, however tem- 
porary the change may be. A passport fromm 
the secretary of state at Washington costes 
nothing, and saves much useless expenditure 
and galling impositior. 
LETTER Vil. 
; Santa Craz, April 4, 1934. 

O slavery, thou moral upas! how long will 
thy Lethal foliage continue to overshadow 
and darken these islands of the sun! When 
thy branches are lopped on one side, they 
forthwith spring up on the other; and if hu- 
manity would lay the axe at thy root, she 
shrinks back appalled at the leviathan growth 
of three centuries. 

But the axe has been laid at the root of the 
tree, and on the Ist of August of the present 
year slavery will no longer exist in the Brit- 
ish islands. I have called it an act of figen- 
tic benevolenee. It is the oa of chris- 
tianity and civilization over household despo- 
tism. 

Yet any man who is acquainted with the 
negro constitution within the tropics, may 
reasonably fear the consequences of this sim- 
ultaneous and unconditional liberation of an 
entire people’ uneducated, and debased by 
habitual servitude. The idleand the disso- 
lute form the chief curse of every community, 
and they abound most among uncultivated 
minds. Those persons are extremely unrea- 
sonable who expect the negroes forthwith to 

ut on industrious habits, to lead virtuous 

ives, and to conform to the usages of civil- 
ised society. The negro, within the tropics, 
is indolent by nature; Providence has made 
him so—nor will he work in the fields as 
heretofore, under a meridian sun, forany com- 
neation the planter can affiord to give him. 

e was never designed for long continued 
and laborious exertion, nor have we any more 
right to expect it than to exact it. That the 
crops will fall far short of what they have 
hitherto been there can be no doubt::and if 
the English islands yield half crops, all rea- 
sonable expectation will be realised. Some 
will say that the deficiency will mainly affect 
the planter; but it must be recollected that 
the planter owns the soil, and if he is impov- 
erished the negro will largely share the ca- 
lamity. 

Again, if a planter has to hire a certain 
number of negroes to get in his crop, he will 
of course seek out the most athletic among 
them. ‘The lame, the blind, the sick, the old, 
the infantile, whom he is now compelled to 
maintain, will, in the new order of things, be 
placed without the pale of his responsibility, 
and their means of subsistence must be pre- 
carious indeed. Idleness begets want, and 
want leads to crime. 

Such appear to be the sentiments of all the 
intelligent creoles* with whom I conversed 
on this subject. A vast number of them 
gladly give up their slaves for the compensa- 
tion offered them by the British government, 
because they know that they themselves will 
be the pecuniary gainers; and many of them 
rejoice in emancipation upon principle, their 
feelings being as repugnant to slavery as 
our own. But they very rationally believe 
that the welfare of all parties would have 
been enhanced had the liberation been grad- 
ual, embracing, in the first place, all children 
born after a certain date, and then prospec- 
tively emancipating certain classes or ages 
at stated periods, giving them at the sainc 
time, as far as circumstances will allow, the 
denefit of education. 

The people of France seem disposed to 
follow England in this act, yet they wisel 
wait to see what effects the experiment will 
produce in the British colonies. The Danes 
appear also to be prepared for the emancipa- 
tion of their slaves at no distant period; but 
I am almost certaig that the Spaniards will 
neyeér join the coalition. Their prejudices in 
favor of slavery are deep rooted, and seem- 
ingly unchangeable. I Verily believe that 
any attempt on the part of Spain to enforce 
such a decree on her colonies would drive the 
latter into open rebellion, and sever their uni- 
on for ever, If slavery is ever abolished in 
Cuba it will be by purchase or by force. Who 
will pay the money, or who attempt the co- 
ercion? Emancipation in the British islands 
will probably be a commercial advantage to 





* White persons born in the West Indies. 


the slaveholding colonies, be¢ause the shor: 











crops of the former will i the value of 
produce in the latter. , 

It is obvious that a comment on each of 
the above propositions would fill a book, nor 
have I time or disposition to enter into tix 
field of argument. If any man supposes th 
writet ofthese remarks to be in any degree 
in favor of slavery, he is greatly mistaken: | 
was always strenuously opposed to it, and 
since my visit to the West ndies I abhor it, 
Yet in administering justice there is no res- 
son why we should overlook moderation anu 
prudence. 

Once for all, Jet us change the subject. 
Reader, if you are in bad health, especiaily if 
you suffer with pulmonary disease, or are 
rheumatic, or dyspeptic, pass a winter in Santa 
Cruz. Do not arrive there before the middie 
of December, nor stay later than the middle 
of April. When you arrive ask for the board- 
ing house of Mrs Boyle, where are congre- 

ell the comforts of the tropics. A+ 
eight in the pasa you have a delightful 
breakfast; at noon alunchen of fruits; at four 
a good dinner, and in the evening a cup of 
the best coffee in the West Indies, An 
then your hostess is a lady, a New York la- 
dy;-graceful, intelligent and agreeable, Don't 
expose yourself to the heat of the sun; abjure 
spirituous liquors and tobacco altogetlier. 

e water is good; but you may drink malt 
liquors, and French wines, such as claret, sav- 
terene, and hock. If you wish to derive be- 
nefit from the climate, remember how much 
will be owing to yourseli; in fact, “let your 
moderation appear in all things;” and let m<« 
tell you that in these sunny islands your great - 


est danger will arise from the hospitality of 


the inhabitants. 


WHAT WILL EDUCATE! 


Maxims have comparatively little influence—What wi!/ 
and does educate?—Influence of circumstances. 


In the laudable anxiety of their hearts, 
two parents, with a family of infants playing 
around their feet, are heard to say: “Oh? 
what will, what can best educate these dear 
children?” . 

I reply, look to yourselves and your cirewm- 
stances. Maxims and documents are good in 
themselves, and especially good for the reg- 
ulation of your conduct and your behaviour 
towards them. But with regard to your chil- 
dren, you have yet often to. remark, that 
many maxims are good, precisely till they 
are tried, or applied, and no longer. tn the 
hands of many parents, they will teach the 
children to talk. but very often, little more. 

Ido not mean toassert that sentiments 
inculcated have no influence; far from it. 
They have much, though. not the most: but 
still, after all, it is the sentiments you let 
drop occasional, it is the conversation they 
overhear, when playing in the corner of the 
room, which has more effect than any thing 
which is addressed to them directly in the 
tone of exhortation. Besides, as to maxims, 
ever remember that between those which 
you bring forward for their use, and those 
by which you direct your own conduct, chil- 
dren have almost an intuitive discernment; 
and itis by the latter they will be mainly 
governed, both during childhood, and future 
existence. > 

The question, however, returns; what wi// 
educate these children? Your example wiil 
educate them—your conversation with your 
friends—the business they see you transact— 
the likings and dislikings you express—these 
will educate them. The society you live in 
will educate them—your domestics will edu- 
cate them—and, whatever be ‘your rank or 
situation in life, your house, your table, and 
your daily bebaviour, will educate them. To 
withdraw these from the unceasing and po- 
tent influence of these things, is impossible, 
except you were to withdraw yourself from 
them also. 

Some parénts talk of Sogianing the ednea- 
tion of their children! —The moment they 
were capabje of forming an idea, their educa- 
tion was already begun—the education of 
circumstances—insensible education, which, 
like insensible perspiration, is of more con- 
stant and powerful effect, and of far more 
consequence to the habit, than that which is 
direct and apparent. This education goes 
on at every instant of time; it goes on like 
time; youcan neither stop it, nor turn its 
course. Whatever these have a fendency to 
make your children, that, ina great degree, 
they will be.—James’s Family Monitor. 
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